EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

J  UNE,  I  goo 


I 

ALCOHOL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENCE  ^ 

In  discussing  the  topic  assigned  to  me  on  this  program,  I 
understand  it  to  be  your  wish  that  I  consider  especially  what 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools  about  alcohol  in  its  physiologi¬ 
cal  relations.  Allow  me  a  word  at  the  outset  regarding  the 
more  general  scope  of  instruction  in  physiology.  In  planning 
a  course  of  study  in  this,  as  in  any  other  subject,  careful  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  the  several  parts,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  be  well  considered  and  well  balanced. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  we  should  tell  our  scholars 
more  about  the  economy  of  food  and  nutrition,  and  since  phys¬ 
iology  already  takes  all  the  space  there  is  for  it  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  I  would  suggest  that  some  things  now  found  in  a  good 
many  of  the  text-books  be  omitted,  to  make  room  for  what 
might  be  taught  about  the  demands  of  our  bodies  for  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  how  to  supply  them  to  the  best  advantage  of  health 
and  purse.  This  would  make  a  more  substantial  foundation 
for  the  special  instruction  about  alcohol  in  itself.  To  make 
room  for  this  in  the  already  crowded  curriculum  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  minor  and  more  technical  parts  now  taught 
might  be  omitted. 

In  illustration  of  what  might  be  taught  about  the  laws  of 
nutrition,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  leaflets  which  are 
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furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  give  you  a  hint  of  the  purpose,  plans,  and  some 
of  the  actual  results  of  a  series  of  investigations  which 
are  being  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  more  about  the  economy  of  food.  Let  me  also  call  your 
attention  to  these  specimens,  which  are  duplicates  of  those 
in  the  food  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
They  illustrate  the  chemical  composition  of  the  human  body 
and  of  the  foods  which  nourish  it.  From  the  leaflets  you  may 
infer  that  already  a  large  amount  of  information  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  the  chemical  composition,  digestibility,  and 
nutritive  values  of  our  food  materials,  the  ways  in  which  they 
nourish  the  body,  the  dietary  habits  of  people  of  different 
classes  and  regions,  the  more  common  errors  in  our  food  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  ways  in  which  we  may  select,  prepare,  and  use 
our  foods  so  as  to  make  our  diet  less  costly,  more  palatable,  and 
more  healthful.  The  Museum  specimens  suggest  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  some  of  these  facts  may  be  explained  and  thus 
made  most  useful.  The  leaflets  and  specimens  indicate  some 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  government,  in  response  to  a 
public  demand,  a  demand  which  comes  especially  from  teach¬ 
ers,  economists,  and  philanthropists,  is  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  knowledge  of  those  things  which  require  the  most  exact 
research  for  their  discovery  and  which,  clearly  discerned  and 
rightly  taught,  take  hold  on  life,  form  the  most  useful  part  of 
education,  and  can  become  sources  of  the  truest  inspiration. 

When  we  consider  that  “  half  the  struggle  for  life  is  a 
struggle  for  food,”  “  half,  or  more  than  half,  the  earnings  of 
the  wage-earner  is  spent  for  the  nourishment  of  himself  and 
family,”  that  not  only  a  man’s  power  to  work  but  also  his 
health  are  largely  affected  by  his  food,  that  some  of  our  most 
skilled  hygienists  are  telling  us  that  a  large  part  of  the  disease 
which  embitters  life  and  hastens  death  is  due  to  avoidable 
errors  in  diet,  that  more  harm  comes  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  erroneous  habits  of  eating  than  from  the  habitual 
u^e  of  alcoholic  drink,  that  economists,  philanthropists,  and 
divines  are  urging  more  and  more  earnestly  the  need  of  atten- 
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tion  to  such  subjects,  are  we  not  justified  in  asking  if  a  little 
more  room  cannot  be  found  for  it  in  the  school  curriculum? 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL 

I  now  come  to  the  main  division  of  my  subject, — the  phys¬ 
iological  action  of  alcohol,  and  what  is  and  should  be  taught 
regarding  it. 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  our  States,  I  believe,  require  that  the 
curriculums  of  public  schools  shall  include  physiology,  with 
I  special  reference  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Such 

legislation  would  be  impossible  without  a  public  sentiment  back 
of  it.  Whether  or  not  this  legislation  has  assumed  the  most 
I  rational  form,  or  whether  the  people  at  large  understand  ex- 

l  actly  its  purpose  and  to  what  degree  the  hopes  of  its  promoters 

[  are  being  fulfilled,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  discuss.  The  facts  I 

j  desire  to  urge  are  two :  First,  it  is  the  law,  and  as  such,  our 

'  duty  as  teachers  is  to  obey  it  as  long  as  it  stays  on  the  statute 

books;  second,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  many  schools  and  in  many  text-books  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  teaching  in  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
I  medical  schools,  and  by  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  world, 

on  the  other.  It  is  this  most  unfortunate  disparity  which  I 
ask  you  especially  to  consider.  If  the  one  body  of  doctrine  is 
right,  the  other  is  to  a  greater  or  less,  extent  incorrect — as  I 
personally  believe  it  is, — and  you,  as  teachers,  as  school  super¬ 
intendents,  as  the  leaders  in  our  education,  are  interested  to 
j  know  it.  Here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  reason  for  the  title 

which  your  secretary  has  given  to  my  subject,  “  Alcohol 
\  physiology  and  superintendence.” 

j  If  the  alcohol  physiology  now  being  taught  in  our  public 

I  schools  as  a  branch  of  science  is  scientifically  correct,  then  it 

'  cannot  be  educationally  or  ethically  wrong,  and  there  is  little 

I  reason  for  my  discussing  the  subject  to-day.  But  if  it  does 

not  tally  with  the  most  reliable  conclusions  from  scientific  ob- 
'  servation  and  experiment,  if  what  is  taught  as  truth  is  half 
truth  or  partial  untruth,  if  doubtful  theories  are  set  forth  as 
settled  facts,  if  a  rule  of  conduct  is  based  upon  an  unsound 
j  theory,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
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men  of  the  future  by  a  wrong  teaching  of  the  boys  of  to-day, 
that  educational  policy  is  educationally  and  ethically  wrong, 
and  ought  to  be  altered. 

OPINIONS  OF  LEADING  AUTHORITIES 

The  physiological  action  of  alcohol  is  very  complex,  and 
the  views  of  physiologists  generally  regarding  the  different 
details  are  naturally  divergent.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
much-discussed  question  as  to  whether  alcohol  is  food  or 
poison. 

First  of  all,  we  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
are  talking  about.  A  given  substance  taken  into  the  body  may 
act  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Meat,  beefsteak  for  instance,  w'hich 
is  universally  called  a  food,  supplies  the  body  with  material  to 
build  up  its  tissues,  repair  its  wastes,  and  furnish  it  with  energy 
in  the  form  of  heat  to  keep  it  warm  and  muscular  power  for 
work.  It  also  has  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  which 
is  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  may  perhaps  be  called  stimulative. 
Taken  in  excess,  it  may  be  injurious;  its  action  is  then  patho¬ 
logical.  Being  thus  injurious  it  might  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  be  called  poisonous.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
medicine,  and  as  such  is  believed  to  be  useful,  tho  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  or  why  it  is  so.  But  arsenic  has  no  value 
whatever  as  nutriment,  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  in  any 
sense  a  food.  In  more  than  minute  doses  it  is  deleterious  or 
fatal.  It  is  a  true  poison.  There  are  certain  vegetable  products 
which,  fed  to  animals,  supply  nourishment,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  injurious,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  food.  Chemists 
have  analyzed  some  such  substances  and  found  ingredients 
which  are  nutritious  and  others  which  are  injurious.  That  is 
to  say,  some  substances  are  clearly  foods,  some  are  clearly 
poisons,  some  act  in  both  ways.  How,  then,  shall  we  class  al¬ 
cohol?  What  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  is  that  the  results 
of  the  most  valuable  scientific  research  and  the  opinions 
of  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  world  unite  in  saying  that 
it  may  be  either  food  or  poison,  or  both,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

Alcohol  is  not  like  the  meat  or  the  seed,  a  complex  material 
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made  up  of  different  ingredients.  It  is  a  simple  chemical  sub¬ 
stance.  Nevertheless  it  has  very  different  actions.  A  chemist 
can  analyze  the  seed  and  separate  the  parts  which  are  nutritious 
from  those  which  are  poisonous.  But  he  cannot  do  this  with 
alcohol.  When  the  physiologist  experiments  upon  its  action 
he  has  to  take  it  as  a  whole.  This  complicates  the  experiment¬ 
ing  and  makes  the  interpretation  of  the  results  difficult. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  dietetic  use  of  alcohol,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  its  direct  value  for 
nutriment,  but  also  its  indirect  action,  as  for  instance,  its  effect 
upon  digestion.  So  likewise  when  we  consider  its  pathological 
effect,  we  must  take  into  acount  its  indirect  action  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Indeed,  if  we  are  going  to  study  the  subject 
at  all  thoroly  we  must  recognize  many  subdivisions.  Since  we 
cannot  go  into  the  details  here,  let  me  briefly  summarize  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  views  of  leading  physiologists  of  the 
world. 

What  do  the  authorities  say  in  answer  to  the  question.  Is 
alcohol  food?  Of  course  the  answer  depends  first  of  all  upon 
the  definition  of  food.  But  people  may  properly  differ  as  to 
the  definition,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quibble  about  what 
may  be  left  to  the  dictionaries.  Let  us  then  go  back  of  this 
and  ask.  What  do  the  specialists  say  as  to  its  nutritive  effect? 

If  we  study  the  views  held  by  the  physiologists  and  pharma¬ 
cologists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  who  are  regarded  by 
their  fellow  specialists  as  best  qualified  to  speak  with  authority, 
we  may  perhaps  divide  them  into  three  groups.  At  one  ex¬ 
treme  would  be  a  small  group  who  take  ground,  more  or  less 
strongly,  against  any  dietetic  use  or  value  of  alcohol,  but  even 
this  group  would  generally  admit,  I  think,  the  absence  of  proof 
that  alcohol  does  not  supply  the  body  with  nutriment.  There  is 
a  second  group  who  are  inclined  to  favor  the  moderate  dietetic 
use  of  alcohol,  tending  to  class  it  with  non-proteid  food  mate¬ 
rials,  like  sugar,  starch  and  fat,  but  still  maintaining  that  its 
classification  as  a  food  is  not  clearly  established.  And  where 
they  are  inclined  to  question  its  value  for  directly  supplying  the 
body  with  nourishment,  they  maintain  that  it  may  be  valuable 
as  an  aid  to  digestion  and  otherwise,  and  find  in  this  another 
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reason  for  using  it  as  a  part  of  the  diet.  A  third  group, 
whether  they  advocate  or  oppose  its  use,  regard  the  evidence  as 
sufficient  to  pronounce  alcohol,  in  moderate  quantities,  a  food, 
in  the  sense  that  it  may  serve  for  nutriment,  and  many  urge 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  its  nutritive  value  is  very 
important.  Whether  alcohol  is  or  is  not  a  poison,  is  likewise 
a  question  of  definition.  Here  again  wise  men  may  disagree; 
but  back  of  this  lies  the  important  question,  Is  it  injurious? 
That  alcohol  may  be  injurious,  that  in  large  enough  doses  it  is 
unquestionably  a  poison,  and  that  in  smaller  quantities,  taken 
habitually,  it  may  be  extremely  harmful,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  On  this  point  there  is  no  disagreement  of  authorities. 
But  whether,  or  under  what  circumstances,  it  is  injurious  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  here 
opinions  disagree. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Pick,  that  alcohol  in  small  amounts 
should  be  called  poison,  has  been  often  quoted,  and  is,  I  believe, 
made  the  principal  basis  of  the  statement  in  many  of  our  school 
text-books  that  alcohol  is  called  a  poison  by  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific  authorities.  But  Professor  Pick  defines  poison  in  a  way 
which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  gives  to  the  word  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  popularly  used.  He  is  one  of 
the  group  of  physiologists  who  practically  deny  any  food  value 
to  alcohol.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  however,  their  number  is 
small. 

I  have  looked  into  many  of  the  standard  treatises  upon  the 
subject  and  have  conversed  with  many  eminent  physiologists, 
pharmacologists,  and  chemists  about  it.  In  so  doing,  I  have 
constantly  seen  and  heard  alcohol  referred  to  in  small  quantities 
as  food  and  in  very  large  quantities  as  poison.  But  I  have 
rarely  seen  or  heard  alcohol  in  small  quantities  called  a  poison, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  by  any  specialist  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  an  authority.  Indeed,  as  I  write  this,  I  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance,  but  I  should  not  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  there  are  no  such  instances,  because  they  are  things 
which  one  might  forget,  and,  furthermore,  there  may  be  many 
which  I  have  not  happened  to  see.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
I  had  been  looking  especially  for  evidence  on  this  side  of  the 
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question,  I  might  have  found  a  good  deal  more  than  what  I 
have  just  said  implies. 

If,  then,  we  leave  out  of  account  the  question  of  scientific 
definitions  of  the  terms  food  and  poison,  and  take  the  words  in 
the  meanings  in  which  they  are  commonly  used,  I  think  we  may 
properly  say  that  alcohol  is  both  food  and  poison.  Only,  if  we 
speak  of  it  as  food  we  must  lie  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  food  in  the  same  sense  in  which  bread 
and  meat  are  foods.  Food  performs  two  great  functions.  One 
is  to  build  body  tissue  and  keep  it  in  repair;  the  other  is  to  yield 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm  and  muscu¬ 
lar,  or  other  form  of  energy  for  its  work. 

To  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  let  me  remind  you  that  our 
foods  contain  different  classes  of  nutritive  materials  or 
nutrients.  One  of  these  classes  includes  the  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances,  protein  compounds,  or  proteids,  as  chemists  call  them. 
The  myosin  which  is  the  basis  of  lean  meat,  the  albumen  or 
white  of  egg,  the  casein  which  makes  the  curd  of  milk,  the 
gluten  of  wheat,  are  familiar  examples  of  proteid  compounds. 
They  are  transformed  into  blood,  muscle,  bone,  and  brain. 
They  are  the  true  tissue-formers  of  the  Ixjdy,  the  materials 
which  serve  for  building  the  Ixjdily  machine  and  keeping  it  in 
repair.  They  also  serve  the  body  for  fuel,  but  their  use  in  this 
respect  is  limited.  The  fats,  like  fat  of  meat,  the  butter  fat  of 
milk,  and  the  oil  of  cotton  or  of  olive,  make  a  second,  and  the 
carbohydrates,  which  include  the  starches  and  the  sugars,  a 
third  class  of  nutrients  of  food.  The  fats  and  carl)ohydrates 
lack  the  chemical  element  nitrogen,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  protein  compounds,  but  they  contain  large  proportions  of 
carbon  and  are  sometimes  called  the  carbonaceous  nutrients. 
By  their  oxidation,  i.  e.,  burning,  in  the  body  they  yield  its  prin¬ 
cipal  supply  of  energy. 

Bread,  meat,  milk,  and  the  like  contain  both  the  nitrogenous 
and  the  carbonaceous  materials.  Meat  lacks  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates;  to  make  a  well-rounded  diet  we  use  bread,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetable  materials  with  the  meat.  Bread  and  milk 
may  be  called  complete  foods,  as  they  contain  all  three  of  these 
classes  and  with  them  the  other  ingredients  necessary  for  nu-’ 
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trition.  Such  complete  foods  not  only  build  the  bodily  ma¬ 
chine  and  keep  it  in  repair  but  also  supply  it  with  fuel. 

While  proteids  serve  for  building  tissue  and  have  a  limited 
value  for  fuel,  we  could  not  well  live  on  proteids  alone.  They 
are  not  complete  foods.  Fat,  starch,  and  sugars  are  not  com¬ 
plete  foods.  They  cannot  build  tissue,  nevertheless  they  make 
the  larger  part  of  our  food  for  the  reason  that  our  bodies  need 
more  material  for  fuel  than  they  do  for  building  and  repair. 

Alcohol  cannot  build  tissue,  it  has  no  nitrogen.  It  cannot 
be  stored  in  the  body  for  future  use  as  is  the  case  with  fats, 
nor  can  it  be  transformed  into  fat  and  thus  stored  in  the  body 
as  is  the  case  with  the  sugars  and  starches.  But  it  is  oxidized 
in  the  body  and  does  yield  energy.  In  this  respect  it  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  fats,  sugars,  and  starches.  Just  how  it  compares 
in  fuel  value  with  the  fats,  sugars,  and  starches,  or  just  how 
these  latter  compare  with  one  another  in  fuel  value,  are  ques¬ 
tions  as  yet  unanswered. 

Alcohol  is,  then,  at  best  a  partial  food.  To  call  it  food,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and  without  qualification,  may 
produce  a  wrong  impression.  Furthermore  its  action  upon  the 
nerves,  and  otherwise  in  the  body,  is  such  that  only  very  small 
quantities  can  be  taken  without  serious  derangement.  When 
taken  habitually  in  excess,  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  health  but 
ruinous  to  character.  And  while  its  nutritive  action  may  be 
very  important  in  some  cases,  especially  with  aged  people  or  in 
certain  forms  of  disease,  people  generally  do  not  take  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  nutritive  value  at  all. 

Taking  the  word  poison  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly 
understood, — namely,  as  applying  to  substances  which  are 
deadly  in  their  effect, — alcohol  in  small  quantities  cannot  in  my 
judgment  properly  be  called  a  poison.  It  may  be  injurious  in 
one  case  and  not  in  another.  Just  where  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  which  may  serve  only  as  food  and  that  which 
acts  as  poison  is  impossible.  The  amount  that  can  be  taken 
without  injurious  effect  differs  with  different  people.  And  even 
tho  there  are  conditions  in  which  it  is  not  injurious  and  is 
even  useful,  yet  there  is  danger  that  it  may  lead  to  excess,  a 
danger  which,  as  teachers  of  youth,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not. 
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forget.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  demoralization  that  comes 
with  its  habitual  and  excessive  use,  constitutes,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  chief  argument  against  its  use. 

But  I  have  started  to  give  you  the  opinions  of  leading 
physiologists,  and  have  indiscreetly  gone  out  of  the  way  to  give 
you  my  own,  and  that,  too,  when  I  am  only  a  physiological 
chemist.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  authorities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Physiological  Congress, 
held  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  September,  1898,  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  consensus  of  leading  physiologists  regarding  this  especial 
subject.  The  occasion  had  brought  together  some  of  the  best 
known  authorities  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
America,  and  even  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Congress  did  not 
include  a  great  many  men,  but  it  did  include  a  number  of  great 
men.  The  following  statement  was  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Michael  Foster  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  was  printed,  and  offered  for 
signature. 

“  The  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  taken  in  a  diluted 
form,  in  small  doses,  as  indicated  by  the  popular  phrase 
‘  moderate  use  of  alcohol,’  in  spite  of  the  continued  study  of 
past  years,  have  not  as  yet  been  clearly  and  completely  made 
out.  Very  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  thus  far  the  results 
of  careful  experiments  show  that  alcohol,  so  taken,  is  oxidized 
within  the  body  and  so  supplies  energy  like  common  articles  of 
food,  and  that  it  is  physiologically  incorrect  to  designate  it  as 
a  poison,  that  is,  a  substance  which  can  only  do  harm  and  never 
good  to  the  body.  Briefly,  none  of  the  exact  results  hitherto 
gained  can  be  appealed  to  as  contradicting,  from  a  purely 
physiological  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  which  some  per¬ 
sons  have  drawn  from  their  daily  common  experience  that 
alcohol  so  used  may  be  beneficial  to  their  health.” 

I  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  conversed  with  a  number 
of  the  gentlemen  present  regarding  the  statement.  Only  a 
very  few,  so  far  as  I  heard,  had  any  hesitation  with  regard  to 
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it.  I  learned  of  two  or  three  who  were  unwilling  to  sign  it 
without  slight  changes  in  the  phraseology.  I  was  told  of  one 
who  said  he  believed  it,  but  did  not  like  to  sign  it  because  it 
might  be  employed  by  liquor  sellers  as  an  encouragement  to 
their  trade.  There  may  have  been  a  considerable  number  who 
disagreed  with  the  statement  in  one  way  or  another,  but  if  the 
number  had  been  at  all  large  I  think  I  should  have  known  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  men  present  expressed  their  decided  approval  in  personal 
conversation.  I  have  here  a  list  of  sixty-two  men  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  approval  by  their  signatures.  Nearly  all  are  well- 
known  investigators.  Among  them  are  professors,  teachers, 
and  heads  of  laboratories  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  noted 
universities  and  medical  schools  of  the  world.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  most  celebrated  physiologists  of  our  time. 

The  following,  also  by  Professor  Foster,  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  concise  summary  of  what  is  definitely  known  about 
the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  but  also  as  showing  how 
much  space  should,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  rep¬ 
utable  of  modern  physiologists,  be  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
an  elementary  text-book.  It  fills  two  of  the  247  pages  of  the 
Elementary  physiology  of  Foster  and  Shore. 

“  Alcoholic  beverages. — Ordinary  alcohol  is  an  organic  com¬ 
pound  of  the  composition  C*H®0.  It  occurs  in  the  following 
proportions  in  the  following  beverages : 

Beer  ....  about  5  per  cent. 

Light  wines  (claret,  hock)  about  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Strong  wines  (sherry,  port)  about  20  per  cent. 

Spirits  ....  about  30  to  70  per  cent. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  body  most  of  it  is  oxidized 
and  gives  rise  to  energy.  The  amount  of  energy  thus  sup¬ 
plied,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  food,  is  in¬ 
significant,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol  depends  not  on  the  energy 
which  it  supplies,  but  on  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  several  tissues.  The  value  of  the  various 
articles  of  diet  does  not  depend  by  any  means  solely  on  their 
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ability  to  supply  energy;  we  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  salts 
which  supply  no  energy  are  nevertheless  of  use  in  directing  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  body.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way 
alcohol  and  other  substances  may  influence  and  direct  these 
changes.  Whether  that  influence  is  beneficial  or  not  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  many  circumstances,  and  certainly  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  taken.  We  have  many  illustrations  that  a  substance  taken 
into  the  body  in  a  certain  quantity  will  produce  one  effect,  and 
in  another  quantity  it  may  be  quite  an  opposite  effect.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is  injurious  and 
interferes  with  all  the  functions,  and  ultimately  brings  about 
various  diseases,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  in  a 
smaller  quantity  it  may  not  be  harmless  or  even  beneficial. 

“  Alcohol  produces  its  most  marked  effects  on  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems.  It  leads  to  a  dilatation  of  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  and  so  to  a  larger  flow  of  blood  to  the 
surface  of  the  body;  this,  while  it  produces  a  sensation  of 
warmth,  leads  to  an  increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
perspiration.  If  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken  is  e.xcessive,  the 
loss  of  heat  will  lead  to  a  definite  fall  of  temperature.  Alcohol 
is  then  of  no  service  as  a  preventative  against  cold. 

“  Alcohol  makes  the  heart  beat  more  quickly  and  makes  it 
do  more  work  in  a  given  time.  In  some  cases  this  may  be 
beneficial,  but  generally  it  is  a  wasteful  and  useless  e.xpenditure 
of  energy.  Alcohol  diminishes  the  power  of  doing  prolonged 
muscular  work,  and  large  quantities  lead  to  a  great  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  force  of  muscular  contractions. 

“  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  is  very  complex.  When 
taken  with  food  it  leads  to  a  diminution  in  the  rate  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  digestion,  if  it  is  present  in  any  but  very  small 
quantities.  If  some  proteid  (white  of  egg  or  fibrin)  is  put  in  a 
flask  with  some  gastric  juice,  it  is  found  that  if  a  very  little 
alcohol  ( I  part  to  500  of  the  mixture)  be  added,  the  digestion 
will  go  on  a  trifle  more  rapidly,  but  if  the  alcohol  added  much 
exceeds  this  amount,  a  well-marked  retardation  is  produced.  It 
does  not  follow  that  such  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  is  useful  in 
ordinary  digestion,  because  when  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
we  have  to  consider  the  influence  it  has  on  the  secretion  of  gas- 
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trie  juice,  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  on  absorp¬ 
tion.  A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  appears,  however,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  but  large  quantities  act 
injuriously  on  all  the  processes  of  digestion. 

“  A  small  amount  of  alcohol  may  promote  the  action  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  often  appears  to  quicken  the 
rapidity  of  thought  and  to  excite  the  imagination,  but  more 
usually,  and  always  when  taken  in  any  but  small  quantities,  it 
diminishes  the  power  of  connected  thought  and  judgment.  It 
also  diminishes  the  power  of  receiving  sensory  impressions, 
and  at  the  same  time  blunts  all  the  special  senses.  Since  it  re¬ 
duces  the  sensibility  to  cold  and  fatigue  and  allays  mental  pain 
and  worry,  it  is  often  resorted  to,  and  then  with  great  danger. 

“  The  limit  up  to  which  any  beneficial  effects  are  produced 
by  alcohol  is  soon  reached,  and  beyond  that  it  only  does  harm. 
This  limit  is  not  the  same  for  all  individuals;  a  quantity  good 
for  one  may  be  injurious  for  another,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  find  that  strictly  moderate  quantities  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  do  them  no  harm,  while  others  find  that  similar  amounts 
impede  them  in  their  daily  work. 

“  The  effect  of  alcoholic  beverages  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  ordinary  alcohol  in  them,  for  other  substances  which 
they  contain  often  have  powerful  actions  in  the  body.  The 
habitual  use  of  such  beverages  to  excess  greatly  shortens  life 
by  inducing  diseases  of  many  organs.  In  some  cases  of  disease 
alcohol  may  be  of  great  service,  but  in  health  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity,  and  is  far  more  potent  for  evil  than  for 
good.” 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol,  the 
following,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  the  eminent  English  hygienist, 
seems  to  me  a  fair  and  judicious  statement  of  the  facts,  al¬ 
though  I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  a  little  more  stress  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  health  at  any  rate,  it  is  superfluous  or  worse, 
and  to  insist  more  strongly  upon  the  importance,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  especially,  of  general  abstinence  from  its  use. 


“  The  facts  now  stated  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  the  dietetic  value  of  alcohol  has  been  much  overrated. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  at  present  to  condemn  alcohol 
altogether  as  an  article  of  diet  in  health;  or  to  prove  that  it  is 
invariably  hurtful,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do.  It  produces 
effects  which  are  often  useful  in  disease  and  sometimes  desira¬ 
ble  in  health;  but  in  health  it  is  certainly  not  a  necessity,  and 
many  persons  are  much  better  without  it.  As  now  used  by 
mankind,  it  is  infinitely  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good; 
and  though  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  its  dietetic  use  will 
cease  in  our  time,  yet  a  clearer  view  of  its  effects  must  surely 
lead  to  a  lessening  of  the  excessive  use  which  now  prevails.” 

Reference  has  lately  been  made  in  the  public  prints  to  some 
experiments  at  Wesleyan  University  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  study  of  the  nutritive  action  of  alcohol.  One  does 
not  like  to  say  a  great  deal  about  his  own  work,  and  I  should 
rather  stop  with  the  references  to  what  other  investigators  have 
done  and  said;  but  in  view  of  the  misstatements  and  misunder¬ 
standings  which  have  received  currency  regarding  these  in¬ 
quiries  and  the  conclusions  we  have  derived  from  them,  it  is 
perhaps  fitting  that  I  should  refer  to  them  now,  as  I  have  been 
especially  requested  to  do. 

The  experiments  in  question  have  been  undertaken  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor 
Problem.  They  are,  however,  carried  out  in  connection  with 
researches  upon  nutrition  which  are  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  "constitute 
part  of  the  larger  inquiry  into  the  economy  of  food,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  the  use  of  the  respiration 
calorimeter,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  in¬ 
come  and  outgo  of  the  body  of  a  man,  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
both  matter  and  energy.  The  apparatus  includes  a  chamber 
about  seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
high,  in  which  the  man  stays  for  a  number  of  days  and  nights. 
It  is  furnished  with  folding  bed,  table,  and  chair.  For  some  of 
the  experiments,  those  in  which  muscular  work  is  to  be  done, 
there  is  provided  a  stationary  bicycle,  on  which  the  man  may 
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ride  the  equivalent  of  a  desired  number  of  miles  per  day.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  provided  for  ventilation  by  a  current  of  care¬ 
fully  purified  air.  The  temperature  is  kept  constantly  at  a  de¬ 
gree  which  is  agreeable  to  the  occupant.  In  this  chamber  he 
reads,  writes,  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps.  So  far  from  being  un¬ 
comfortable,  each  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  been  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  experiments  thus  far  has  found-  himself  very  little 
discommoded  m  any  way  save  for  the  monotony  of  confine¬ 
ment  in  so  small  a  space.  The  period  of  each  experiment  gen¬ 
erally  varies  from  four  to  nine  days,  tho  in  one  case  it  reached 
twelve  days.  Even  after  this  experience  not  one  of  the 
gentlemen  has  been  in  the  least  unwilling  to  repeat  the  trial. 
So  far  from  finding  difficulty  in  securing  subjects,  we  have 
numerous  volunteers  and  are  able  to  select  men  of  special  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose  as  regards  both  bodily  characteristics  and, 
where  desired,  scientific  training. 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiments  consists  in  giving  the 
man  a  diet  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  experiment,  and 
measuring,  weighing,  and  analyzing,  not  only  the  food  and 
drink,  but  also  the  products,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  given 
off  from  the  body.  This  involves,  with  the  rest,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  air  the  man  breathes  and  its  analysis  both  before 
it  enters  and  after  it  leaves  the  chamber,  in  order  to  determine 
the  products  of  respiration.  Not  only  the  chemical  elements 
and  compounds,  but  also  the  energy  of  the  income  and  outgo, 
are  measured.  The  body  receives  energy  in  the  food,  in  which 
it  is  latent,  or  so-called  potential,  energy.  A  small  part  of  the 
energy  leaves  the  body  in  the  unoxidized  excretions,  in  which 
it  is  still  latent,  but  the  larger  quantity  is  given  off  in  the  heat 
emitted  from  the  body  and  in  the  external  muscular  work  per¬ 
formed.  Especial  arrangements  are  provided  for  measuring 
this  energy,  and  since  that  given  off  from  the  body  is  mostly  in 
the  form  of  heat,  the  apparatus  is  practically  a  calorimeter.  It 
is  because  the  apparatus  enables  us  to  determine  both  the  respi¬ 
ration  products  and  the  heat  that  we  call  it  a  respiration  calo¬ 
rimeter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  experiments  of  this 
kind  conducted  at  Wesleyan  University  is  the  close  agreement 
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of  the  income  and  outgo  of  energy.  They  thus  indicate,  what 
in  fact  has  been  generally  believed,  though  the  belief  has  lacked 
definite  experimental  proof,  that  the  human  body,  like  any 
other  machine,  a  steam  engine  or  an  electrical  dynamo  for  in¬ 
stance,  obeys  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

By  giving  men  under  experiment  different  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  and  varying  their  activity  from  actual  rest  to 
light  or  severe  muscular  or  mental  work,  it  is  possible  to  learn 
how  the  body  uses  its  food,  what  materials  are  needed  for  its 
support,  and  how  different  food  materials  compare  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value. 

The  special  object  of  the  experiments  with  alcohol  was  to 
study  its  nutritive  effect  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fuel  in¬ 
gredients,  fat,  sugar,  and  starch,  carbonaceous  compounds,  let 
us  call  them,  of  ordinary  food.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
pure  (ethyl)  alcohol  was  used,  tho  in  some  the  alcohol  was 
given  in  the  form  of  whisky  or  brandy.  It  was  administered 
with  water  or  coffee  and  taken  with  an  ordinary  diet  of  meat, 
bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like.  The  amount  of 
alcohol  per  day  has  been  equal  to  about  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol — about  as  much  as  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  three  average  glasses  of  whisky,  or  in  a  bottle  of 
claret  or  Rhine  wine.  This  is  generally  divided  in  six  doses, 
three  with  meals  and  three  between  meals,  the  object  l)eing  to 
avoid  any  marked  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  nerves  and 
thus  to  test  its  action  as  food  under  normal  bodily  conditions. 
Comparative  tests  were  made  by  use  of  rations  with  and  with¬ 
out  alcohol.  The  ration  without  alcohol  consisted  in  each 
case  of  ordinary  food  materials  supplying  the  nutritive  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  more  or  less  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  body.  In  the  corresponding  ration  with  alcohol, 
part  of  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  of  the  food,  the  carbonaceous 
ingredients  which  supply  the  body  with  fuel  for  warmth  and 
work,  was  taken  out,  enough  to  be  equivalent  in  potential 
energy  to  the  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  the  latter 
was  used  in  their  place.  In  the  experiments  in  which  the  man 
did  not  work  this  alcohol  made  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
fuel  material  in  the  diet.  In  the  experiments  with  hard  mus- 
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cular  work,  in  which  more  food  was  used,  the  alcohol  furnished 
about  one-seventh  of  the  fuel  supply.  Ten  experiments  in 
which  alcohol  was  used  are  now  completed  and  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation.  These  are  compared  with  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  experiments  similar  in  the  main,  except  that  they  were  with¬ 
out  alcohol.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

First,  extremely  little  of  the  alcohol  was  given  off  from  the 
body  unconsumed :  indeed,  it  was  oxidized,  t.  c.,  burned,  as 
completely  as  bread,  meat,  or  any  other  food.  Second,  in  the 
oxidation,  all  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  alcohol  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  heat  or  muscular  power.  In  other  words,  the 
body  transformed  the  energy  of  the  alcohol  as  it  did  that  of 
sugar,  starch,  and  other  ordinary  food  materials.  Third,  tak¬ 
ing  the  experiments  together,  the  body  held  its  own  just  as 
well  with  the  rations  consisting  partly  of  alcohol  as  it  did  with 
the  others.  This  was  the  case  whether  the  men  were  at  rest 
or  at  work,  and  whether  the  rations  were  or  were  not  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  their  bodies  for  nourishment.  In  other  words, 
so  far  as  the  figures  for  income  and  outgo  of  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  and  compounds  in  these  experiments  show,  the  alcohol 
protected  the  nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  proteids  and  fats  of  the 
body,  from  consumption  as  effectively  as  the  carbonaceous 
nutrients  which  it  replaced.  There  were  indeed  variations  in 
the  figures  from  day  to  day  and  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
as  must  be  expected  in  this  kind  of  physiological  inquiry.  In 
some  cases,  judging  by  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  alcohol 
appeared  to  be  less,  and  in  others  it  appeared  to  l>e  more,  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  in  protecting  either  the 
nitrogen  or  the  carbon  of  the  body  from  consumption.  In 
certain  instances  there  were  large  losses,  in  others  there  were 
gains  of  either  nitrogen  or  carbon  or  both.  But  these  gains 
were  in  general  about  as  large  and  frequent  with  the  rations 
without  alcohol  as  with  the  corresponding  rations  with  alcohol. 
Taking  the  experiments  altogether  we  should  not,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  results  establish  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  kinds  of  rations  in  this  respect. 

I  am  very  far,  however,  from  regarding  the  results  of  these 
experiments  as  final.  Take,  for  instance  the  question  of  the 
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relative  fuel  values  of  the  carbonaceous  nutrients,  fat,  sugar, 
and  starch  on  the  one  hand,  and  alcohol  on  the  other.  These 
experiments,  which  are  more  detailed  than  any  others  of  the 
sort  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  descriptions,  imply,  as 
far  as  they  go,  that  corresponding  or,  to  use  a  chemical  term, 
isodynamic  amounts  have  equal  values  as  fuel.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  when  burned  with  oxygen 
in  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  such  as  we  use  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  will  yield  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  as,  say, 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  fat  or  an  ounce  and  three-quarters 
of  either  sugar  or  starch.  But  whether  the  body  gets  the  same 
benefit  from  the  ounce  of  alcohol  as  from  the  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  fat  or  the  ounce  and  three-quarters  of  starch  or 
sugar,  is  another  matter.  The  body  uses  the  sugar,  starch, 
and  fat  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It  may  be  that  the  isody¬ 
namic  amounts  of  these  carbonaceous  nutrients  have  equal 
values  for  some  of  these  purposes  and  unequal  values  for 
others,  the  value  depending  upon  the  kind  of  service.  So  like¬ 
wise  it  may  be  that  the  value  of  alcohol  as  fuel  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  work  it  is  to  do.  For  aught  we  know  to-day  there 
may  be  forms  of  service  as  fuel  which  it  cannot  render  or  can 
render  only  under  special  conditions.  Exact  answers  to  these 
questions  will  require  a  large  amount  of  patient  and  costly  re¬ 
search. 

As  may  be  seen,  these  e.xperiments  had  to  do  simply  with 
the  nutritive  action  of  alcohol.  They  have  very  little  bearing  . 
upon  its  indirect  action,  nor  do  they  indicate  what  are  its 
effects  when  taken  habitually  for  months  or  years. 

In  certain  deliberative  l)odies,  in  Congress  for  instance,  per¬ 
sonal  explanations  are  sometimes  in  order.  I  hope  it  may  not 
seem  unfitting  if  I  venture  to  say  here  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  purport  to  have  gone  out  from  Middletown  re¬ 
garding  these  experiments  are  entirely  wrong.  Thus  it  has 
been  said  that  we  are  studying  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  brain 
food,  and  for  that  purpose  have  been  feeding  men  upon  a  diet 
consisting  chiefly  of  alcohol.  These  reports  are  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation.  No  such  experiments  have  ever  been  made  or 
even  planned  in  our  laboratory  or  under  my  direction.  For 
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that  matter,  I  cannot  see  how  any  physiological  chemist  could 
think  of  alcohol  as  a  material  especially  fitted  to  supply  nourish¬ 
ment  for  brain  work.  I  can  see  how  it  might  sometimes  stimu¬ 
late  the  action  of  the  brain  in  certain  ways.  Indeed,  workers 
in  that  field,  I  believe,  have  tried  to  explain  its  action  in  this 
as  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  that  is  a  subject  for  the  physio¬ 
logical  psychologist,  and  not  the  chemist,  to  investigate  and 
pronounce  upon. 

An  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Physiological  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1898  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston  the  same  year. 
Last  June  a  similar  account  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  a 
scientific  club  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  the  experiments 
were  made.  Some  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  news¬ 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  contained  announce¬ 
ments  purporting  to  represent  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Neither  my  associates  nor  myself  authorized  them  or  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  they  originated.  They  contained  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  experiments  showed  that  alcohol 
is  a  useful  food,  and  that  two  ounces  per  day  made  a  desirable 
part  of  the  diet.  Some  of  these  totally  unauthorized  and  un¬ 
warranted  statements.  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  utilized  by 
venders  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  recommendations  of  their 
products. 

How  far  the  views  of  leading  physiologists  and  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  as  I  have  thus  tried  to  epitomize  them,  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  teaching  of  the  so-called  “  authorized  ”  text-books 
used  in  our  schools,  you,  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  books 
and  schools,  are  well  able  to  judge.  I  will,  however,  later  give 
you  some  illustrations  of  the  teaching  to  which  I  object. 

Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  state  some  of  the  things  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  In  so  doing,  I  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  or  enter  into  the  physiological  details,  but  simply  indi¬ 
cate  what,  in  my  personal  view,  should  be  said  or  not  said  about 
one  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  subject. 
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WHAT  WE  SHOULD  NOT  TEACH  ABOUT  ALCOHOL 

1.  We  should  not  teach  that  it  is  a  food  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  ordinarily  used.  If  we  are  going  to  discuss 
its  physiological  action  at  all,  we  cannot  well  ignore  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  but  we  should  at  the  same  time  emphasize  its  lim¬ 
itations.  When  we  speak  of  it  as  food  or  nutriment  we  should 
explain  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  it  can  and  cannot 
nourish  the  body.  So,  likewise,  if  we  speak  of  its  effect  upon 
digestion,  we  should  not  say  simply  that  it  is  an  aid,  or  that  it 
is  a  hindrance,  but  that  it  may  be  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances. 

2.  We  should  not  teach  that  it  is  a  poison  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  ordinarily  used.  We  may  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  alcohol  in  large  quantities  is  poisonous,  that  in  large 
enough  doses  it  is  fatal,  and  that  smaller  quantities  taken  day 
after  day  will  ruin  body  and  mind.  But  it  is  wrong  to  teach 
our  boys  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  or  in  dilute  forms,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  such  beverages  as  wine  and  beer,  is  a  poison 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In  all  that  we  say  on  this 
point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intelligent  boy  knows  well, 
and  as  a  man  he  will  know  better,  that  people  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  moderate  drinking,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
and  yet  live  in  excellent  health  to  good  old  age.  If  we  tell  him 
that  alcohol  in  small  quantities  is  poisonous  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  understands  the  word,  he  will  see  that  we  are  exag¬ 
gerating,  that  we  are  teaching  for  effect,  and  he  will  instinc¬ 
tively  rebel  against  the  teaching. 

We  may  say,  and  say  truthfully,  that  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol  is  fraught  with  danger.  But  the  cases  where  the 
occasional  glass  leads  to  marked  excess  are  the  exceptions.  If 
we  present  them  to  the  thoughtful  boy  as  the  rule  or  the  com¬ 
mon  result,  he  will  detect  the  fallacy  and  distrust  the  whole 
doctrine. 

We  may  be  right  in  saying  that  alcohol  often  does  harm  to 
health  when  people  do  not  realize  it,  that  it  prepares  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  inroads  of  disease,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  injury 
from  forms  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  utter  ruin  of  body  and 
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soul.  But  to  present  the  “  horrible  examples  ”  as  a  common 
result  of  drinking  is  illogical  in  itself,  contrary  to  right  tem¬ 
perance  doctrine,  and  hence  injurious  to  the  children  whom  we 
teach.  For  that  matter,  I  believe  that  the  picturing  of  the 
frightful  results  of  vice  to  young  and  innocent  children  is  more 
harmful  than  useful. 

3.  We  ought  not  to  teach  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities  is 
harmless.  Still  more  should  we  avoid  saying  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  beneficial.  Some  of  us  as  individuals  may  believe  that 
its  use  in  small  quantities  is  generally  desirable,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  either  the  facts  of  common  experience  or  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  inquiry  to  justify  the  inference  as  a  general 
principle. 

Doubtless  many  people,  especially  those  in  advanced  age,  or 
suffering  under  certain  forms  of  disease,  are  benefited  by  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  in  moderate  amounts.  Here  it  may  have  a 
decided  medicinal  value,  and  my  own  belief  coincides  with  that 
of  a  great  body  of  physiologists  in  ascribing  to  it  under  some 
such  circumstances  an  extremely  important  food  value,  altho 
the  exact  ways  in  which  it  is  useful  are  not  yet  demonstrated. 
But  I  can  see  no  justification  for  the  claim  that  moderate  drink¬ 
ing  is  generally  useful,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  terrible  fact 
that  it  is  often  harmful,  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  of  the 
excess  to  which  it  so  often  leads. 

4.  We  ought  not  to  teach  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities  is 
always  or  necessarily  harmful.  Some  of  us  as  individuals  may 
believe  this.  Honestly  believing  that  theory,  we  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  arguing  for  it.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  teaching 
it  dogmatically,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  positively  wrong  to 
make  such  a  dogma  a  part  of  the  instruction  which  is  presented 
to  our  youth  as  authoritative,  be  it  in  the  school,  the  Sunday 
school,  or  the  pulpit.  It  is  wrong  for  two  reasons ;  First,  be¬ 
cause  it  presents  an  unproven  theory  as  an  attested  fact;  and 
second,  because  it  leads  the  trusting  child  to  believe  what  the 
thoughtful,  and  at  times  skeptical,  boy  or  girl,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  man  or  woman,  may  afterward  learn  to  be  wrong. 

5.  Still  worse  is  it  to  take  the  theory  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  small  quantities  is  always  or  necessarily  injurious,  and  set  it 
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up  as  demonstrated  by  scientific  observation  and  experiment. 
This  is  positive  untruth.  If  we  tell  it  to  children,  they  will 
believe  it  until  they  learn  better.  They  may  possibly  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  error  until  they  are  grown,  or,  indeed,  all  their 
lives.  But  sooner  or  later  many  of  them  will  find  that  they 
were  deceived;  it  may  be  in  the  high  school,  it  may  be  in  the 
college  or  medical  school;  it  may  be  from  general  reading  or 
conversation;  but  when  the  deception  is  found  out,  a  reaction 
comes.  The  good  we  tried  to  do  is  undone.  The  certain  in¬ 
jury  is  far  greater  than  the  hoped-for  good. 

6.  To  take  the  theory  that  alcohol  is  in  no  sense  a  food  but 
always  a  poison,  that  it  is  never  useful  but  always  harmful,  and 
allege  that  this  is  supported  by  the  great  bulk  of  scientific  au¬ 
thority,  is  gross  misrepresentation.  We  may  look  over  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  cull  out  statements  w'hich  can  be 
used  to  support  it.  We  may  even  find  writers  of  more  or  less 
repute  who  attempt  to  defend  it  in  the  light  of  scientific  experi¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  we  may  accumulate  statements  which  the 
unsuspecting  reader  may  be  led  to  regard  as  proving  that  the 
scientific  authority  is  on  this  side  of  the  discussion.  We  may 
unconsciously  go  farther  and  persuade  ourselves  that  there  is 
scientific  ground  for  adopting  such  theories;  so  often  and  so 
truly  is  “  the  wish  the  father  to  the  thought.”  In  our  great 
anxiety  to  find  every  means  to  work  against  the  evil  wrought 
by  alcohol,  we  may  gradually  come  to  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
presenting  all  the  arguments  we  can  against  it  and  in  ignoring 
all  we  can  on  the  other  side.  But  this  does  not  turn  theory  into 
fact  or  falsehood  into  truth. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  so-called  “  approved  ” 
text-books  of  physiology  commonly  used  in  our  schools :  k 

“  Nature  apparently  makes  no  effort  to  appropriate  it  (alco¬ 
hol).  It  courses  everywhere  thru  the  circulation,  and  into 
the  great  organs,  with  all  its  properties  unmodified.  Alcohol, 
then,  is  not,  like  bread  or  beef,  taken  hold  of,  broken  up  by  the 
mysterious  process  of  digestion,  and  used  by  the  body.  ‘  It  can 
not  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  aliment.’  ”  ’ 

“  Alcohol  is  universally  ranked  among  the  poisons  by  phys- 

’  Steele’s  Hygienic  physiology,  pp.  178-9. 
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iologists,  chemists,  physicians,  toxicologists,  and  all  who  have 
experimented,  studied,  and  written  upon  the  subject,  and  who, 
therefore,  best  understand  it.”  ® 

“  Alcohol  is  not  a  food  or  drink.  Medical  writers,  without 
exception,  class  alcohol  as  a  poison.”  * 

“  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  whatever  quantity,  or 
wherever  alcohol  is  found,  its  nature  is  the  same.  It  is  not 
only  a  poison  but  a  narcotic  poison.”  ® 

These  statements  are  misrepresentations.  They  belong  to  a 
kind  of  doctrine  which  pervades  many  of  the  “  approved  ”  text¬ 
books  and  much  of  the  common  temperance  instruction.  They 
are  none  the  less  false  or  wrong,  either  scientifically  or  mor¬ 
ally,  because  the  object  is  to  educate  our  youth  away  from 
evil;  the  misstatements  are  none  the  less  reprehensible  because 
they  occur  in  school  books  which  have  the  official  indorsement 
of  a  great  temperance  organization,  whose  membership  in¬ 
cludes  thousands  and  other  thousands  of  the  noblest,  the  most 
conscientious,  the  worthiest  of  the  women  of  the  world.  Nor 
does  it  help  the  matter  that  such  statements  are  repeated  and 
such  theories  are  promulgated  with  the  sanction,  and  are  en¬ 
forced  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Sunday  school,  and  from  the  sacred  desk. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  imputing  wrong  mo¬ 
tives,  I  bring  no  railing  accusation,  I  charge  no  one  with  in¬ 
tended  wrong.  I  only  ask  that  the  men  and  women  who  do 
these  things — many  of  them  are  my  acquaintances,  some  are 
my  warm  personal  friends,  their  standing  in  the  community  is 
so  high  that  no  arrow  of  aspersion  can  reach  them,  their  char¬ 
acters  are  so  pure  that  no  stain  can  tarnish  them,  their  names 
are  in  my  memory  and  their  faces  in  my  vision,  as  I  write 
this — I  ask,  that  they  consider  the  facts  as  I  am  sure  they  have 
not  considered  them,  that  they  look  into  the  evidence  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  not  looked  into  it.  and  that  they  remember  in 
their  attitude  towards  these  questions  the  principle  I  have  read 
in  their  own  writings  and  heard  from  their  own  lips — the 
foundation  of  morality  is  the  truth. 

*  Quoted  from  Youmans  in  Blaisdell's  No.  2,  p.  232. 

^Eclectic,  No.  3,  p.  37.  » Authorized  Series,  No.  3,  p.  58. 
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WHAT  WE  SHOULD  TEACH  ABOUT  ALCOHOL 

1.  It  is,  under  some  circumstances,  a  valuable  nutriment  in 
the  sense  that  it  can  yield  energy  to  the  body,  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  build  tissue.  It  is,  under  other  circumstances, 
a  poison,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  injurious  to  health.  When  taken 
in  large  enough  quantities  and  for  long  enough  time  it  is  de¬ 
structive  to  life.  It  is  sometimes  very  useful  and  sometimes 
very  harmful,  but  the  harm  that  comes  from  drinking,  in  many 
communities,  vastly  exceeds  the  good. 

While  we  cannot  deny  to  alcohol  a  nutritive  value,  that  value 
is  very  limited.  In  yielding  energy  to  the  lx)dy  it  resembles 
sugar,  starch,  and  fat,  tho  just  how  and  to  what  extent  it 
resembles  them  experimental  inquiry  has  not  yet  told  us.  It 
differs  from  them  in  that  it  does  not  require  digestion,  and  is 
hence  believed  to  be  more  easily  and  immediately  available  to 
the  body.  It  is  not  stored  in  the  body  for  future  use,  like  the 
nutrients  of  ordinary  food  materials.  The  quantity  that  may 
be  advantageously  used  is  small.  If  large  amounts  are  taken, 
its  influence  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  are  such  as  to  counter¬ 
act  its  nutritive  effect,  and  it  becomes  injurious  in  various  ways. 
And,  finally,  there  are  many  people  who  begin  by  moderate  use 
and  are  led  to  disastrous  e.xcess. 

Alcohol  may  be  useful  to  one  man  and  harmful  to  another. 
One  may  take  considerable  without  apparent  harm,  while  an¬ 
other  may  be  injured  by  very  little.  One  may  use  it  habitually 
without  injury,  while  another  may  not.  In  sickness  it  may  be 
a  priceless  boon.  But  it  may  likewise  be  the  cause  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  ruin. 

2.  The  boy  or  the  man,  as  long  as  he  is  in  good  health  and 
does  not  need  alcohol  for  medicine,  is  in  general  lietter  off 
without  it. 

3.  While  some  can  drink  a  little  without  danger  of  drinking 
to  great  excess,  others  cannot.  The  safest  way  is  to  keep  out 
of  danger. 

4.  There  are  business  considerations  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
health,  that  strongly  favor  temperance.  The  boy  who  wants  to 
make  his  way  on  a  railroad  or  in  a  large  business  establishment 
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has  a  better  chance  to  get  employment  and  to  work  up  into  a 
profitable  position  if  he  is  an  abstainer  than  if  he  is  a  drinker. 
Already  many  such  establishments  refuse  to  employ  men  who 
drink,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  more  will  do  so. 

5.  Temperance  is  always  advisable.  This  we  may  emphasize 
most  strongly.  But  whether  or  not  we  shall  teach  the  neces¬ 
sity,  or  even  the  advisability,  of  abstinence  is  another  matter. 
About  this  the  best  men  differ.  Two  who  disagree  may  be 
equally  honest.  Each  has  the  right  to  express  his  own  convic¬ 
tions  and  may  often  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  But  it  is  neither 
just  nor  wise  to  teach  our  youth  that  the  doctrine  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  rests  upon  undisputed  principles  of  either  physiology 
or  morals.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  whether  a  man 
should  be  a  total  abstainer  depends  on  two  considerations.  The 
first  is  one  of  policy.  Will  drinking  injure  him?  If  so,  he 
had  better  abstain ;  if  not,  he  may  drink.  But  he  must  be  sure 
of  his  ground  before  he  begins,  and  he  had  better  wait  until  he 
reaches  maturity  and  understands  himself  and  the  subject  well 
before  he  takes  the  risk.  The  other  consideration  is  an  ethical 
one.  Remembering  that  he  does  not  live  for  himself  alone, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  his  example  and  what  is  his  duty? 
The  rule  of  conduct  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  for  him  to  decide. 
You  and  I  may  have  the  right  to  advise  him,  but  the  decision  is 
between  himself  and  his  own  conscience. 

6.  An  ambitious  and  right-minded  boy  wants  to  be  an  in¬ 
fluential  and  useful  man.  I  think  he  should  be  taught  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  community  at  large  if  there  were  less 
drinking;  that  the  community  are  influenced  by  the  examples 
of  strong  and  good  men;  and  that  his  own  personal  influence 
will  be  better  if  it  is  on  the  side  of  temperance. 

7.  Great  as  is  the  danger  of  alcohol  to  purse  and  health,  the 
moral  injury  is  incomparably  worse.  Its  most  terrible  effect 
is  its  demoralization  of  character.  However  much  good  men 
may  do  in  helping  others  to  save  their  money  and  promote  their 
health,  a  still  greater  service  to  their  fellow-men  is  that  which 
helps  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  moral  living.  And  here  is  the 
strongest  argument  of  all  in  favor  of  that  self-abnegation  which 
leads  us  to  do  those  things,  and  those  things  only,  which  will 
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best  enable  us  to  render  that  service  to  our  day  and  generation. 
In  that  way  we  do  our  noblest  duty  to  our  fellow-men  and  to 
our  God.  All  this  we  may,  and  I  believe  we  should,  teach  in 
the  schools. 

ERRORS  IN  THE  CURRENT  TEMPERANCE  TEACHING.  ETHICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

The  misstatements  in  the  text-books  of  the  type  referred  to 
above  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  error  consists  in 
stating  doubtful  theories  as  attested  facts;  in  other  cases  the 
principles  laid  down  are  partly  true  and  partly  false;  in  still 
others  the  statements  are  squarely  opposed  to  the  results  of  all 
of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  scientific  research.  The  state¬ 
ments  are  enforced  by  quotations,  of  which  some  are  by  real 
authorities,  but  are  too  often  put  in  such  ways  as  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  their  actual  teachings,  while  others  are  from  men  who 
do  not  stand  for  the  best  research  and  the  highest  scholarship, 
but  are  quoted  as  the  most  reliable  authorities. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  approved  text-books  are  all  wrong. 
A  great  deal  of  what  they  say  is  entirely  true.  In  the  parts 
not  bearing  upon  the  action  of  alcohol  there  is  often  little  to 
criticise  and  much  to  commend.  The  trouble  is  this  admixture 
of  error. 

In  one  respect  they  are  all  alike.  The  impression  which  they 
give  the  pupil  is  that  science  teaches  that  alcohol,  even  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities,  is  always  harmful  and  never  useful.  This  is 
untrue. 

The  object  is  to  oppose  an  enormous  evil,  to  teach  our  youth 
to  resist  that  evil.  The  purpose  is  most  worthy;  the  trouble  is 
in  the  method.  The  evil  being  clearly  defined,  a  doctrine  is 
formed  to  meet  it,  and  evidence  is  sought  to  sustain  the  doc¬ 
trine.  Whatever  can  be  found  in  its  favor  is  exaggerated. 
Whatever  opposes  it  is  ignored  or  denied.  It  gradually  ceases 
to  be  the  propagandism  of  the  few  and  becomes  the  creed  of 
the  many.  It  is  the  old  story  of  human  dogma,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  politics,  in  theology,  and  in  morals.  And 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  worthiness  of  the  cause  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  advocates  are  such  as  often  to  “  deceive  the 
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very  elect.”  Indeed,  the  very  best  people  often  become  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  advocates  of  the  doctrine.  In  this  case  the 
scientific  expert  is  not  deceived.  But  the  statements  are  put 
in  such  persuasive  ways  and  sustained  by  such  seeming  force 
of  scientific  authority  that  the  unsuspecting  pupil,  and  indeed 
the  teacher  who  implicitly  trusts  the  text-books,  is  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  represent  the  real  teaching  of  the  best  physiolog¬ 
ical  science. 

I  was  once  talking  about  this  subject  with  a  teacher,  and  re¬ 
minded  her  of  Lincoln’s  saying:  “  You  can  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you 
can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.”  She  replied:  “But 
can’t  we  fool  the  boys  until  their  characters  are  formed  ?  ” 
Now  I  think  that  lady  was  perfectly  sincere;  I  am  equally  sure 
that  she  was  wrong.  You  cannot  build  character  on  falsehood. 

A  well-known  philanthropist  in  New  York  City  tells  this 
story :  “  I  happened  to  be  in  a  school  down  on  the  East  Side 
when  a  class  of  boys  from  tenement  families  were  reciting  in 
physiology.  The  teacher  asked,  ‘  What  is  beer  ?  ’  The  an¬ 
swer  came  in  chorus,  ‘  Beer  is  poison.’  Now  those  little  chaps 
knew  that  was  a  lie.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  drank  beer 
every  day.”  Such  children  were  not  fooled  by  any  such 
teaching. 

But  even  if  they  are  deceived  for  a  time,  it  will  not  last,  nor 
can  you  get  around  the  difficulty  by  falling  back  on  definitions. 
Tell  a  boy  a  thing  is  poison  and  he  will  suppose  that  you  mean 
by  poison  what  he  means  by  it,  and  what  people  generally  mean 
by  it.  He  has  not  access  to  the  particular  dictionary  or  scien¬ 
tific  treatise  which  has  a  definition  that  may  be  stretched  to  fit 
your  meaning.  You  may  persuade  him  for  a  time  that  it  is  a 
poison  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  but  when  he  grows  up 
he  will  learn  that  he  was  mistaught;  indeed,  he  may  do  so  be¬ 
fore  he  is  grown  up.  Scholars  in  the  higher  classes  share  the 
present  tendency  to  skepticism;  when  they  find  that  they  were 
deceived  they  do  not  mince  matters;  they  reason  with  them¬ 
selves,  “  That  teacher  and  that  text-book  lied.  If  they  would 
lie  in  one  case,  they  would  lie  in  another,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
believe  anything  they  told  me.”  Even  if  he  does  not  go  so  far 
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as  this;  even  if  his  faith  is  not  lost,  but  is  only  shaken,  the  harm 
is  done;  the  effect  is  to  undo  much  of  the  good  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  intended  to  do.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
the  result  must  be  to  impress  upon  the  pupil,  and  by  the  most 
effective  agency,  that  of  example,  the  example  of  the  school, 
the  Sunday  school,  and  even  the  pulpit,  the  idea  that  deception 
is  allowable  in  a  good  cause,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
This  is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  morality. 

One  of  the  most  honored  members  of  your  Association  re¬ 
marked  to  me  yesterday  in  speaking  of  this  subject :  “  Teach 
the  boy  of  ten  that  a  lie  is  the  truth  and  at  twenty  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  believing  the  truth  is  a  lie !  ” 

This  evil,  so  intrenched  behind  the  earnest  aspirations  of  our 
community,  and  so  fortified  by  legislation,  is  the  one  against 
which  I  protest  and  which  I  urge  you,  as  leaders  in  education, 
to  unite  in  your  endeavors  to  oppose. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  more  considerately  of  things  so 
dear  to  thousands  of  the  best,  the  most  earnest,  the  most  de¬ 
voted  people,  those  to  whom  temperance  means  so  much,  who 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  intentional  deceit,  and  in  the 
fiber  of  whose  noblest  thought  this  doctrine  is  so  interwoven. 

We  meet  here  a  very  peculiar  difficulty.  The  object  of  this 
teaching  is  a  noble  one.  When  we  criticise  the  method  we  are 
in  danger  of  seeming  to  oppose  the  purpose,  and  yet  the  im¬ 
provement  in  method  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that 
purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  true  temperance  reform  is  found  in  this  very  ex¬ 
aggeration  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  means  used  to 
promote  that  reform.  It  is  building  on  the  sand.  The  place 
to  build  is  on  the  rock  of  attested  truth. 

You  see,  then,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  set  up  a  dogma  in 
opposition  to  “  scientific  temperance  instruction.”  I  earnestly 
approve  of  the  purpose,  but  object  to  part  of  the  method.  I 
protest  against  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  scientific  theories 
which  still  lack  demonstrative  proof.  More  than  that,  I  pro¬ 
test  against  the  teaching  of  what  science  shows  to  be  positively 
erroneous.  And  I  also  ask  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  our 
schools  shall  keep  pjace  with  the  progress  of  research. 
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But  what  are  we  to  do  about  it  ?  I  hesitate  to  make  positive 
suggestions  to  those  who  have  much  more  experience  than  I, 
and  on  whom  rests  so  much  of  grave  responsibility  for  decid¬ 
ing  what  instruction  our  youth  shall  receive.  I  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  these  considerations : 

The  success  of  such  instruction  depends  very  largely  upon  its 
spirit.  If  it  is  based  upon  the  real  desire  for  truth,  if  dis¬ 
puted  principles  are  referred  to  as  questions  rather  than  demon¬ 
strated  facts,  if  no  more  is  claimed  than  is  proven,  and  if  under 
these  restrictions  the  evils  of  alcohol  are  clearly  set  forth,  and 
especially  if  the  teacher  speaks  with  the  power  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  profound  conviction,  the  instruction  cannot  fail 
to  be  incalculably  useful. 

Still  more  effective  will  it  be,  in  my  judgment,  if  less  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  material,  i.  e.,  the  physiological  and  economic 
side  of  the  question,  and  more  upon  its  moral  aspects.  Our 
people  are  keenly  alive  to  ethical  ideas.  And  youth  is  a  time 
when  thought  is  fresh,  the  aspiration  is  for  the  ideal,  and  mind 
and  heart  are  open  to  the  truest  ethical  impulses. 

Let  me  emphasize  most  strongly  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
question.  Temperance  reform  is  moral  reform.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  thoughtful  man,  earnestly  desirous  of  rendering  his  best 
service  to  the  community,  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  that  re¬ 
form. 

The  harm  which  alcohol  does  to  health,  the  economic  injury 
it  brings  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community,  are  terrible 
enough,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  supreme  evil  which  comes 
from  its  misuse  is  its  effect  upon  character,  its  powers  of  de¬ 
moralization,  the  moral  ruin  which  it  brings.  No  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  paint  this  picture  in  the  most  terrible  colors. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  temperance  reform  from 
childhood,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we  have  been  depending 
too  much  upon  the  economic  and  physiological  argument. 
Statistics  of  the  nation’s  liquor  bill  do  not  appeal  very  strongly 
to  the  ordinary  man,  still  less  does  the  average  boy  care  for 
them.  The  men  who  know  most  about  the  physiological 
effects  of  alcohol  are  specialists  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  I 
know  scores  of  these  men.  Total  abstainers  among  them  $re 
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exceptions — I  was  about  to  say,  rare  exceptions.  If  they  are 
not  persuaded  by  the  facts  they  know  so  well  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  what  can  we  expect  from  teaching  the  average  boy  or 
girl  a  little  of  the  theory  ? 

The  supreme  object  of  education  is  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter.  Character  is  shaped  by  education,  but  its  basis  is 
morality.  Again  I  say,  temperance  reform  is  moral  reform. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  youth  are  most  strongly  influenced  by 
moral  thoughts,  by  ethical  ideals.  There  you  can  keep  within 
the  truth  and  there  make  the  strongest  appeals. 

One  essential  for  the  success  of  true  temperance  reform  is 
that  what  is  taught  as  science  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  fact.  This  means  a  change  of  base  on  the  part 
of  a  great  body  of  our  most  earnest  temperance  reformers;  but 
that  change  is  necessary. 

We  wish  to  help  the  drunkard  to  reform;  but  is  it  necessary 
to  tell  him  that  no  man  can  touch  alcohol  without  danger?  To 
build  up  the  public  sentiment  upon  which  reform  of  the  future 
must  depend,  we  wish  our  children  to  understand  about  alcohol 
and  its  terrible  effects;  but  when  we  teach  them  in  the  name  of 
science,  shall  we  not  teach  them  the  simple  facts  which  science 
attests  and  which  they  can  hereafter  believe,  rather  than  exag¬ 
gerated  theories,  whose  errors,  when  they  learn  them,  will  tend 
to  undo  the  good  we  strive  to  do  ?  In  short,  is  not  temperance 
advisable  even  in  the  teaching  of  temperance  doctrine  ? 

In  the  great  effort  to  make  men  better,  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  must  always  seek,  one  thing  we  need  never  fear — the 
truth. 

W.  O.  Atwater 

Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  GETTING  TEACHERS  AND  OF 
GETTING  POSITIONS 

The  educational  work  of  America  is  advancing  steadily  and 
strongly.  This  is  true  of  all  grades  of  educational  work,  but 
especially  true  of  the  higher  work.  There  is  an  elementary 
school  at  everyone’s  door,  and  a  secondary  school  in  every  con¬ 
siderable  town.  The  constituency  of  these  schools  is  fixed  and 
practically  limited  to  children  and  youth  who  cannot  be  sent 
away  from  home.  There  are  colleges  and  universities  but  a 
few  hours  from  home.  But  the  constituencies  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  not  so  stable.  Students  must  ordinarily 
go  away  from  home  to  college,  and  then  new  questions  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  children  of  more  families  than  formerly,  and 
particularly  in  the  Western  .States  where  there  are  strong  and 
free  State  universities,  even  the  children  of  the  multitude,  are 
thinking  of  going  to  college;  and  their  parents  are  not  only 
ambitious  to  have  them  go,  but  are  looking  intelligently  for  the 
colleges  where  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  wholesome  and 
where  the  best  teaching  is  done.  Even  the  number  of  students 
in  graduate  or  purely  university  work  has  advanced  from  two 
or  three  hundred  to  six  or  seven  thousand  in  twenty-five  years; 
ideals  have  advanced  no  less  majestically  than  numbers,  and 
these  earnest  men  and  women  are  discriminatingly  seeking  the 
centers  of  learning  where  the  greatest  scholars  are  at  work. 

Recent  events  seem  to  show  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
better  colleges,  a  keener  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  usefulness  and  more  honor  in  being  a  good  college  than 
in  pretending  to  be  an  indifferent  university :  that  sound  policy 
lies  in  honest  representations  and  solid  work  and  that  support 
must  depend  upon  having  the  best  teachers  tho  the  num¬ 
ber  be  small,  rather  than  upon  indifferent  teachers  and  many  of 
them.  There  is  not  a  university  in  the  country  with  any  pre¬ 
tense  to  prominence,  which,  in  addition  to  this,  has  not  come 
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to  feel  that  its  future  is  not  wholly  in  the  hands  of  old  students 
and  friends,  that  its  field  is  not  limited  by  geographical  and 
political  lines,  and  which  does  not  see  that  scholars  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  not  much  given  to  fetich  worship,  but  can  engage 
in  devotions  at  any  shrine  where  the  high  priest  can  meet  the 
wants  of  their  souls;  which  does  not  understand  that  its  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  continually  extending  and  intensifying  its  search 
for  new  truth  and  re-enforcing  its  instruction  with  new  teachers 
who  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  others  in  the  country,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  the  world. 

But  first-class  teachers  for  the  advanced  schools  are  scarce. 
And  the  power  to  teach  is  not  the  only  test.  All  the  work  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  is  departmentalized  and  the 
strength  of  a  department  depends  upon  organizing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  power  as  well  as  upon  teaching  power.  The  teacher 
who  is‘  wanted  must  be  a  specialist,  but  a  specialist  who  is  sane, 
balanced  in  character,  a  worker  and  producer  as  well  as  a 
theorizer,  one  who  can  get  on  with  people,  who  can  become  an 
authority  upon  his  subject  and  who  knows  where  all  the  other 
authorities  upon  his  subject  may  be  found,  who  can  plan,  and 
organize,  and  lead,  and  in  one  way  or  another  get  the  best  there 
is  for  his  department  and  accomplish  its  upbuilding.  Such 
men  are  certainly  exceptional,  but  there  are  such,  and  a  univer¬ 
sity  must  find  them  or  fall  behind  the  others  which  do. 

Universities  never  gather  force,  or  they  soon  become  nerve¬ 
less,  if  conducted  as  mutual  admiration  societies,  as  some 
would  have  them.  On  the  other  hand,  institutions  cannot  be¬ 
come  or  remain  universities  and  be  operated  as  commercial 
enterprises,  as  others  are  apparently  in  danger  of  thinking. 
When  a  university  has  a  teacher’s  position  vacant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  one  at  the  head  of  a  department,  it  must  search  the 
country  for  the  strongest  scholar,  the  best  teacher,  the  truest 
man,  and  the  most  capable  all-round  leader  who  is  available. 
Indeed,  it  must  anticipate  vacancies  and  know  where  the  men 
and  women  adapted  to  positions  are  before  vacancies  occur. 
Sometimes  the  university  must  force  a  vacancy,  in  order  to  save 
a  position  from  discredit  or  increase  its  power.  But  what  it 
does  in  all  this  had  better  be  characterized  by  consideration  and 
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justice,  and  done  with  the  knowledge  that  the  highest  attri¬ 
butes  of  scholarship,  of  teachership,  and  of  leadership  are  not 
to  be  bought  and  sold  merely  for  gold;  and  that  temples  of 
learning  are  not  places  where  men  who  are  only  money¬ 
changers  may  profane  traditions,  blast  reputations,  and  break 
hearts  for  the  mere  sake  of  increasing  the  tuition  fees  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  rank  of  the  institution. 

In  some  measure  the  same  is  true  of  the  lower  schools. 
While  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  obliged  to  stand 
more  ill  usage  than  the  colleges  and  universities,  because  the 
people  are  often  powerless  to  remedy  wrongs  and  must  send 
their  children  to  the  schools  of  the  vicinage,  and  while  the 
lower  schools  can  probably  withstand  more  mistreatment 
than  the  advanced  schools  because  the  taxing  power  is  behind 
them,  yet  the  people  of  this  country  are  slowly  but  surely  com¬ 
ing  to  see,  and  as  surely  gaining  the  courage  to  insist,  that 
schools  shall  be  organized  and  operated  upon  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  and  taught  by  men  and  women  who  have  the  spirit  and 
the  professional  training  of  the  true  teacher,  in  order  to  justify 
the  theories  upon  which  they  are  maintained  and  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money  which  they  cost.  People 
are  coming  to  realize  that  no  school  can  be  good,  can  do  what 
it  ought  for  their  children  or  for  the  common  good,  can  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  rivalries  of  life,  satisfy  civic  pride,  or  connect  with 
the  schools  to  which  it  is  tributary,  unless  it  is  constantly  on 
the  outlook  for  the  best  teachers ;  and  that  the  great  systems  of 
schools  in  the  cities  must  measurably  fail  and  be  discredited 
unless  the  management  is  honest,  intelligent,  alert,  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  purging  and  re-enforcing  and  toning  up  the  teaching 
service.  Nothing  in  our  national  life  is  more  gratifying  or 
encouraging  than  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  best 
teaching.  Perhaps  the  discouragements  enlarge  and  multiply 
in  places,  but  discriminating  judgment  upon  the  work  of  the 
schools,  with  an  unqualified  insistence  upon  more  scientific 
methods,  is  plainly  outrunning  the  difficulties  in  the  common 
sentiments  of  the  country. 

So  the  search  for  the  best  teachers  in  all  grades  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  sharp  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are  not  and  should  not  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  more  dignified  positions,  to  larger  opportunities,  and 
to  higher  pay. 

The  quest  for  the  best  teachers  and  the  desire  for  the  best 
places  bring  into  the  matter  some  third  parties  who  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  are  willing  to  give  their  services  to  help  things  along. 
It  also  leads  to  some  overreaching  on  the  part  of  officers  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  some  indirection  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  not  a  little  healthful  annoyance  and  embarrassment  all 
around. 

There  is  the  teachers’  agency.  Its  business  may  be  and  fre¬ 
quently  is  perfectly  legitimate,  high-minded,  and  helpful  to  the 
different  interests  concerned :  it  may  and  frequently  does  resort 
to  flattery,  to  influence,  and  to  coercion  to  secure  a  place  for 
a  client  for  what  there  is  in  it  for  him  and  for  it.  It  keeps  a  list 
of  teachers  with  a  statement  of  the  leading  points  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  career  of  each,  wdth  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  previous  teachers,  pastors,  friends,  and 
employers  of  each,  and  when  a  desirable  vacancy,  or  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  one,  comes  in  sight  it  has,  dependent  upon  its  peculiar 
methods,  the  material  with  which  to  aid  an  institution,  a  good 
cause,  and  a  good  teacher,  or  the  ammunition  with  which  to 
make  a  strategic  assault  for  the  plunder  there  is  in  it.  Some 
agencies  frequently  recommend  to  institutions  before  they  ask 
and  sometimes  recommend  teachers  who  have  not  become  their 
clients  at  all.  At  times  the  most  abhorrent  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  bills  are  presented  which  are  based  upon  no  real 
service  at  all.  I  make  no  sweeping  allegation  against  these 
agencies.  There  is  a  legitimate  work  for  them.  Educated, 
keen,  conservative,  and  honorable  men  are  in  charge  of  some 
of  them,  but  the  business  is  peculiarly  beset  with  temptations, 
and  a  man  who  can  pursue  it  a  long  time,  deal  justly  by  the 
different  interests  he  undertakes  to  serve,  and  keep  his  self- 
respect,  is  entitled  to  free  transportation  for  heaven  and  to  be 
assured  that  no  annoying  questions  will  be  put  to  him  at  the 
gate. 

Ther>e  are  many  so-called  teachers  who  are  everlastingly 
maneuvering  for  larger  pay.  They  play  a  game  of  petty  poli- 
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tics  and  ordinarily  lose  at  it.  They  have  “  calls  ”  with  very 
slight  foundations  for  them.  They  are  the  coquettes  of  the 
profession  and  before  long  they  bring  up  in  the  same  place  rela¬ 
tively  where  the  social  flirt  in  time  finds  herself.  I  am  far 
from  implying  that  a  teacher  may  not  desire  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  larger  pay.  The  true  teacher  cannot  help  it,  because 
of  what  these  things  may  do  for  him.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  teacher  is  to  demonstrate  his  worth  by  quiet  and  fruit¬ 
ful  work  and  is  to  permit  himself  to  be  sought  for  rather  than 
to  be  seeking  a  better  place.  A  true  woman  seeking  a  wealthy 
husband  would  be  no  less  anomalous  than  a  true  teacher  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  better  place. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  recommendations  given  to  can¬ 
didates  for  places  by  people  of  some  prominence  in  community 
life  or  in  educational  work  are  amusing  if  not  appalling.  They 
are  given  to  the  candidate  to  carry  in  his  pocket  or  file  with  a 
teachers’  agency.  They  provide  him  with  a  “  character.” 
They  are  practically  alike.  The  one  from  the  local  pastor  or 
school  trustee  is  not  very  different  from  the  one  from  a  normal 
principal  or  a  college  professor.  They  certify  the  common¬ 
places  which  no  one  doubts,  but  pass  by  the  real  points  one  of 
intelligence  wants  to  know.  The  pastor  and  trustee  do  not 
know  the  defects  and  the  principals  and  professors  are  gener¬ 
ous  in  the  way  of  silence.  So  the  credentials  are  strong  on 
generalities  and  weak  on  particularities.  They  make  much  of 
the  passive  virtues  and  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  short¬ 
comings  or  the  faults.  Perhaps  they  are  generally  harmless : 
possibly,  no  one  pays  serious  attention  to  them.  Still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  deceiving  unless  in  experienced 
hands,  and  the  likelihood  of  getting  into  inexperienced  hands  is 
considerable.  And  they  discredit  the  writers.  It  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  also  that  they  really  weaken  the  candidates  by  giving 
them  false  estimates  of  themselves  and  leading  them  to  depend 
upon  credentials  rather  than  upon  their  work.  If  the  rule 
were  generally  adopted  that  letters  of  recommendation  would 
not  be  given  to  the  candidates  themselves,  but  that  all  inquiries 
from  other  parties  interested  would  be  patiently  and  completely 
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and  flatly  answered,  it  would  likely  be  better  for  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

There  is  another  interest  that  is  now  pushing  itself  force¬ 
fully  into  the  field,  and  that  comes  from  the  desire  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  universities  to  place  their  graduates  in  schools,  not  only  to 
aid  the  graduates,  but  to  extend  the  university  influence  and 
gain  wider  support.  This  tendency  is  legitimate  and  com¬ 
mendable  if  methods  are  within  bounds;  but  the  temptations 
are  very  great  and  the  flesh  is  sometimes  weak.  The  value  of 
college  or  university  agents  in  schools  that  are  naturally,  or 
may  be  made,  tributary  gives  an  unwonted  unction  to  the 
fervor  of  the  letters  that  are  written  by  officials  and  professors 
in  behalf  of  fledgling  graduates.  Doubtless  this  thing  reaches 
its  most  uncomfortable  proportions  as  between  the  eastern  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  advanced  institutions  of  the  west.  The 
western  school  men  are  well  informed  as  to  educational  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  east.  Many  of  them  formerly  lived  in  or  were 
educated  in  the  east.  They  travel  eastward  frequently,  and 
they  read  eastern  educational  literature  constantly.  But  the 
ignorance  of  eastern  school  men  touching  the  conditions  in  and 
the  demands  of  the  western  schools  is  capable  of  great  things 
in  the  way  of  efforts  to  aid  their  intellectual  children  when  in¬ 
cited  to  deeds  of  daring  by  the  hope  that  ample  rewards  will 
come  back  to  them  after  some  days. 

•  Because  the  western  schools  are  hunting  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  and  offering  good  wages  for  the  very  best 
teachers,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  east  that  any  sprig  with 
a  printed  thesis  and  a  degree  from  an  institution  upon  the 
Atlantic  slope  will  suffice  to  fill  any  western  place.  Youngsters 
who  go  out  to  try  it  too  often  find  to  their  humiliation  that 
someone  has  overreached  or  blundered.  Instead  of  making 
conquests  because  the  conditions  are  low  and  movements  slow, 
they  find  themselves  in  a  glowing  atmosphere,  among  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  unconventional  people  whose  ways  and  thoughts  and 
aspirations  they  have  difficulty  in  comprehending.  If  we  could 
show  the  letters  written  to  help  graduates  in  one  column, 
and  could  parallel  this  with  another  showing  the  results,  the 
comparison  would  be  salutary  in  more  ways  than  one.  Surely, 
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if  all  interested  could  mentally  grasp  all  that  is  going  on  in 
this  line,  there  would  be  a  heap  of  enlightenment  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  inspiration,  for  a  multitude  of  people. 

There  is  nothing  very  surprising  about  all  this.  As  the 
nations  are  looking  and  some  of  them  fighting  for  commerce, 
so  the  universities  are  looking  and  some  of  them  fighting  for 
students.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  learning  will  be 
centralized  in  great  institutions.  Modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  opportunities  which  the  discriminating  educa¬ 
tional  public  demands  make  this  inevitable.  Some  smaller  in¬ 
stitutions  will  survive  on  their  merits;  it  will  be  because  they 
do  not  try  to  do  everything,  but  undertake  a  few  specific 
lines  of  work  and  carry  those  as  efficiently  at  least  as  the 
leading  universities  can  hope  to  do.  The  universities  which 
get  the  lead  now  will  be  likely  to  hold  it.  Large  attendance, 
as  well  as  multiplicity  and  excellence  of  work,  will  give 
them  the  lead.  Agents  on  the  ground  from  which  students 
go  are  serviceable  and  perhaps  necessary  to  getting  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  no  university  agents  so  effective  as  gradu¬ 
ates  in  other  universities  and  in  the  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Universities  understand  this  and  their  faculties 
work  industriously  to  place  these  agents.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  one’s  standing  in  a  university  faculty  is 
helped  in  considerable  measure  by  his  success  in  placing  his 
graduates  as  teachers.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  about 
this.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  foresight  and  energy  and 
alertness  of  the  times.  But  under  pressure  and  for  lack  of 
systematic  policy,  because  of  presidential  or  professional  rather 
than  institutional  action  in  the  premises,  and  particularly  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  no  inter-institutional  discussion  of  the 
principles  which  should  control,  there  have  been  much  confu¬ 
sion,  many  misfits,  and  innumerable  complaints. 

Harvard  University  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  initi¬ 
ated  a  genuine  effort  to  systematize  her  work  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Her  great  place  in  American  education  subjects  her  to 
many  calls  for  information  concerning  teachers  wanted  by 
other  institutions :  she  has  the  advantage  of  position  gained  by 
a  broad  policy  followed  for  a  long  time  and  followed  vigor- 
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ously,  and  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that  the  administration 
of  Harvard  would  not  know,  or  would  be  slow  in  doing  what 
she  knows,  would  be  to  her  advantage.  In  answering  these 
calls  and  in  pushing  her  children  into  places  it  must  be  said 
that  she  has  usually  spoken  with  marked  and  commendable 
caution.  It  is  much  to  say,  that  in  speaking  of  their  own  edu¬ 
cational  offspring  the  officers  and  teachers  of  a  university  are 
able  to  come  somewhere  near  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
all  universities.  Harvard  ordinarily  does  this,  and  she  has 
recently  gone  farther  and  undertaken  to  doubly  guard  what 
shall  be  said  of  her  graduates  by  any  of  her  people  by  putting 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and 
thus  making  the  commendations  of  students  official,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  university,  and  so  impersonal  and  conservative. 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  however,  if  a  faculty  committee 
breaking  out  new  roads  should  get  upon  some  trails  from  which 
it  might  better  turn  back.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee, 
with  the  best  of  purposes,  has  struck  at  least  one  such,  because 
it  crosses  lines  where  Harvard  has  no  right  to  go  for  such 
purpose  except  upon  the  proprietor’s  invitation.  This  com¬ 
mittee  “  gets  places  for  young  men  just  going  out  from 
the  university  and  it  also  endeavors  to  serve  graduates  of  some 
years’  standing  who,  being  already  in  positions  which  answer 
their  purpose,  are  nevertheless  competent  for  higher  work  at 
higher  pay.”  It  is  this  second  function,  or  the  method 
of  discharging  it,  to  which  exception  is  taken.  The  method 
has  been  to  write  the  heads  of  institutions  employing  Harvard 
men,  without  any  special  moving  cause  and  without  disclosing 
any  specific  purpose,  asking  in  a  general  way  how  her  men  are 
doing,  and  then  use  the  replies  to  help  the  men  referred  to  to 
higher  places  at  higher  pay.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  traditional  mother-in-law  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  a  household  which  is  not  her  own.  If  one  who  is 
contemplating  an  alliance  wishes  it,  it  is  very  well  for  a  good 
mother  to  commend,  even  with  a  mother’s  partiality,  a  son  who 
is  eligible  thereto;  but  after  the  alliance  is  made  it  is  not  well 
for  the  mother  to  follow  the  dear  child  into  the  new  home  and 
suggest  periodically  that  she  can  find  a  better  or  a  bigger  home 
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for  him,  and  assuredly  it  is  neither  polite  nor  ethical  for  her 
to  ask  the  child’s  partner  in  bliss  to  write  the  old  lady  a  letter 
telling  how  good  a  husband  he  is  making  and  then  use  that 
letter  to  find  for  him  a  handsomer  or  a  richer  spouse. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  sufficient  justification  for 
this  proceeding  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  education 
that  able  men  shall  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  lower 
to  higher  places,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  who  are  obliged  to  husband  their  resources,  to  be 
generous. 

Even  if  we  were  to  concede  both  of  these  propositions,  yet  it 
might  be  pertinently  asked  with  whom  is  the  right  of  initiative 
in  moving  a  teacher  from  a  lower  position  to  a  higher.  Is  it 
not  with  the  people  charged  with  the  duty  of  filling  the  higher 
position?  They  may  properly  solicit  him,  and  if  they  do  and 
their  position  is  really  one  of  larger  opportunities  for  him  and 
for  education,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  he  is  adapted  to  it, 
then  he  might  well  be  disposed  to  go,  and  the  institution  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  should  take  obstacles  out  of  his 
path  and  send  him  higher  with  hearty  congratulations  and  good 
will.  But  is  he  to  be  encouraged  to  flirt  with  opportunities? 
Steadiness  and  contentment  are  as  important  to  education  as 
moving  a  teacher  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position.  A  sense 
of  obligation  to  surrounding  conditions, — a  knowledge  of  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  binding  effect  of  legal  obligations, 
a  matter-of-course  purpose  to  fulfill  moral  obligations  com¬ 
pletely, — is  no  less  essential  to  educational  progress  than  the 
advancement  of  teachers  from  one  position  to  another.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  educational  institutions  are  to  be  generous,  but  with 
whose  effects  besides  their  own  ?  Educational  institutions  are 
to  be  just  to  the  particular  interests  for  which  they  stand  as 
well  as  generous  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  And 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  depth  of  the  resources,  or  the 
measure  and  direction  of  educational  generosity,  but  the  people 
who  are  to  give  ? 

Educational  maternalism  is  as  undesirable  as  governmental 
paternalism.  The  time  comes  for  college  students  to  be  put 
out  of  the  nest  and  told  that  unless  they  can  dig  their  own 
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worms  they  will  be  in  danger  of  having  to  go  to  bed  without 
their  suppers.  It  may  be  all  right  for  their  school  mother  to 
tell  them  where  the  worms  are  and  show  them  how  to  scratch 
and  even  to  dig  out  the  first  worm  for  them,  but  certainly  after 
all  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  gain  fiber  and  muscle  by 
doing  things  all  by  themselves,  or  take  the  consequences. 
There  will  be  stronger  men  and  women,  more  contentment  and 
stability,  broader  work  and  greater  satisfaction  in  the  schools 
if  that  is  done. 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  laying  down  some 
fundamental  principles  which  may  well  govern  institutions  and 
teachers  and  third  parties  in  their  dealings  concerning  teachers’ 
positions. 

An  agreement  between  a  board  or  an  institution  and  a 
teacher  is  a  legal  contract.  Both  the  institution  and  the  teacher 
are  bound  to  its  fulfillment  in  honor  and  in  law.  An  institu¬ 
tion  which  would  dismiss  a  teacher  in  the  midst  of  a  term  of 
employment,  unless  for  immorality,  pronounced  incompetency, 
or  manifest  inability  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
would  act  very  reprehensibly  and  unlawfully.  And  a  teacher 
who  would  insist  upon  vacating  a  position  in  the  midst  of  a 
term  of  employment  because  of  an  opportunity  to  get  another 
position  with  better  advantages  or  larger  pay  would  act  no  less 
reprehensibly  or  unlawfully. 

Whether  an  agreement  once  entered  into  shall  be  abrogated 
before  fulfilled  is  to  be  left  to  the  free  discretion  of  the  parties. 
Practically  the  only  time  when  this  question  is  raised  is  when 
a  teacher  may  go  to  a  larger  place.  It  is  strange  how  many 
teachers  who  would  think  it  a  great  outrage  for  a  board  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  in  the  middle  of  a  term  also  think  it  a  great  wrong  if 
a  board  is  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  break  their  agreements 
when  they  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  As  a  teacher’s  effi¬ 
ciency  is  so  much  dependent  upon  his  spirit  and  contentment, 
institutions  are  accustomed  to  say  that  “  if  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  he  wants  to  go  he  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
we  will  supply  the  vacancy  as  best  we  can.”  It  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  “  the  teacher  is  hardly  expected  to  be 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  and  business-dealing 
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which  apply  to  other  grown  persons  with  capacity  to  contract, 
so  we  will  have  to  overlook  the  matter  and  let  him  go.”  It 
may  be  true  that  boards  of  education  and  heads  of  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of  all  true 
teachers,  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  all 
agreements;  and  the  true  interests  of  the  teaching  profession 
would  be  seriously  injured  if  it  were  to  be  so.  Never  let  us 
allow  teachers  to  be  included  with  minors,  and  lunatics,  and 
feeble-minded  folk,  and  other  mental  non-competents  who  are 
excused  from  the  performance  of  contracts.  And  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  recision  of  an  agreement  is  not  a  matter  of 
right,  that  it  is  hardly  a  matter  which  one  may  ask,  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the  free  discretion  and  gen¬ 
erous  impulses  of  the  employing  power,  and  if  it  is  not  readily 
granted  let  the  agreement  be  fulfilled  as  cheerfully  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  the  occasion  for  thinking  about  its  abrogation  had 
not  arisen  at  all. 

If  the  employment  of  a  teacher  is  not  by  its  terms  to  end  at 
a  specific  time,  if  by  rule  or  usage  it  continues  from  term  to 
term,  or  year  to  year,  and  if  either  party  desires  to  terminate  it, 
there  is  an  honorable  mutual  obligation  to  advise  the  other  at  a 
considerable  time  in  advance  of  such  termination,  or  as  soon  as 
it  is  decided  upon.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  something 
of  an  accomplishment  to  get  out  of  an  old  position  creditably, 
and  so  that  the  old  place  always  has  a  welcome  for  you,  when 
going  to  a  new  one.  It  is  an  accomplishment  which  many  do 
not  possess,  and  it  is  one  which  is  very  suggestive  of  character.^ 

The  first  desire  of  a  true  teacher  must  be  to  advance  his 
work  and  enhance  his  usefulness.  He  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  enlarged  opportunities  with  improved  facilities.  Nor  can 
he  be  indifferent  to  greater  compensation,  for  that  of  itself 
means  enlarged  opportunities.  But  the  certain  way  to  advance 
is  to  prove  one’s  worth  in  the  place  where  he  is.  Then  he  will 
be  known  in  the  region  round  about  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
land  if  he  is  strongly  successful.  He  cannot  be  strongly  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  he  is  contented,  and  enthusiastic,  and  studious, 
and  steady.  He  must  grow,  and  he  must  be  sure  and  reliable 
enough  to  be  counted  upon.  He  must  assimilate  with  the  con- 
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ditions  in  which  he  works.  One  who  has  his  ear  to  the  ground 
all  the  while,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  “  call,”  is  a  nuisance  and 
no  teacher  at  all.  One  who  makes  use  of  a  call,  or  an  inference, 
or  a  wink,  or  something  less  substantial  to  increase  his  present 
salary,  comes  little  short  of  being  a  fraud.  Contentment,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  loyalty,  efficiency,  these  are  the  chief  elements  of  a 
teacher’s  capital.  They  soon  insure  recognition  and  they 
readily  and  inevitably  command  an  educational  market.  Then 
a  better  place — one  of  greater  opportunities  and  larger  pay — 
will  open,  and  when  it  does  it  may  well  be  occupied. 

A  teacher  who  has  been  able  to  show  that  he  has  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  command  a  market  has  small  occasion  to  call  upon 
others  for  letters  of  commendation.  Beginners  may  have 
those  qualities  without  yet  having  had  the  opportunities  to 
make  them  manifest;  and  beginners  may  well  be  helped  to 
secure  their  opportunities.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  writing  meaningless  letters  which  reveal  but  part  of 
the  truth,  to  say  nothing  of  such  as  propagate  untruth,  is  to 
be  condemned.  If  people  from  whom  letters  are  desired  would 
follow  the  practice  of  telling  candidates  that  they  would  cheer¬ 
fully  answer  inquiries  from  third  parties,  and  would  make  such 
answers  frank  and  truthful,  they  would  give  substantial  aid 
to  officials  looking  for  teachers;  and  they  would  really  be  more 
serviceable,  in  the  long  run,  to  candidates  looking  for  places. 

Officers  whose  duties  require  them  to  secure  teachers  for 
prominent  or  responsible  positions  are  bound  to  know  where 
such  teachers  are,  and  they  are  entitled  to  go  where  they  may 
get  them.  The  very  life  of  a  university  is  dependent  upon  the 
constant  re-enforcement  of  the  faculty.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
rid  of  unsatisfactory  teachers,  but  when  a  vacancy  occurs  the 
opportunity  to  give  things  a  lift  has  arrived  and  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  must  be  made  the  most  of.  At  the  University  of 
Illinois  we  opened,  years  ago,  two  filing  cabinets  in  which  we 
place,  almost  daily,  comprehensive  statements  showing  the  an¬ 
cestral  and  educational  pedigrees  of  such  promising  and  pos¬ 
sibly  available  teachers  as  come  to  our  attention.  When  occa¬ 
sion  arises  we  have  much  desirable  information  at  hand  and 
many  good  teachers  are  certain  to  have  consideration.  Know- 
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ing  where  one  is  whom  we  may  want  we  have  the  undoubted 
right  to  go  where  he  is  and  get  him  if  we  can ;  and  of  course 
this  involves  the  right  of  others  coming  into  our  inclosure  to 
secure  teachers  if  they  can. 

The  doctrine  that  the  interests  of  education  will  be  promoted 
by  the  best  teachers  getting  into  places  of  largest  opportunity 
will  hardly  be  challenged  anywhere.  And  the  places  of 
largest  opportunity  have  the  right  to  seek  the  largest  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  business  of  any  place  to  seek  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  within  its  reach.  There  need  be  no  apology  for  doing  it 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  sneaking  about  it.  It  may  well  be 
done  with  directness  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  head  or 
other  officers  of  the  institution  wihose  interests  and  serenity 
may  be  affected  thereby.  Every  facility  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  afforded.  Then  the  invaders  must  decide 
whether  they  really  want  to  lay  suit  or  not,  and  if  they  conclude 
that  they  do  they  must  determine  what  they  can  do  to  make 
their  suit  successful,  and  then  the  suitee  must  weigh  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  deliberately  and  after  having  done  so  let  his 
wife  decide  whether  he  shall  go  or  stay.  In  either  event,  the 
decision  will  probably  be  right.  The  wife  is  all  right  any  way, 
but  we  draw  the  line  on  the  unasked  intervention  of  the 
mother-in-law,  and  the  stepmother,  and  the  grandmother,  and 
the  schoolmother,  and  all  the  other  nice  old  ladies  who  have 
had  their  day  in  deciding  things  for  their  children,  and  whose 
splendid  function  it  now  is  to  be  gracious  and  benignant  and 
pass  their  blessing  upon  whatever  transpires. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  perfectly  legitimate  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  teachers’  agencies  in  aiding  officers  who  are  in  quest 
of  teachers  and  in  aiding  teachers  who  are  in  search  of  places ; 
but,  as  already  suggested,  the  business  is  peculiarly  liable  to  in¬ 
vite  bad  methods  and  lay  itself  open  to  criticism.  Perhaps  the 
agencies  sometimes  get  censure  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 
If  an  officer  allows  the  belief  to  grow  that  his  favor  can  be 
gained  only  thru  a  certain  agency,  that  is  his  fault  more 
than  the  fault  of  the  agency.  If  an  institution  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  discount  the  roseate  statements  of  an  agency  as  to  the 
qualities  of  a  candidate  the  institution  is  as  much  too  slow  as 
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the  agency  is  too  fast.  In  the  absence  of  intentional  fraud  such 
matters  afford  little  real  ground  for  complaint:  they  are  in¬ 
cident  to  all  business  and  in  time  regulate  themselves.  But 
the  temptation  to  deliberate  fraud  is  great.  If  an  agency 
assumes  to  represent  one  of  the  parties  without  being  author¬ 
ized,  if  it  intentionally  misstates  facts,  if  it  makes  a  claim  for 
pay  without  rendering  any  service,  if  it  pretends  to  an  influence 
which  it  does  not  possess,  if  it  flatters  and  cajoles  and  coerces 
and  resorts  to  circuitous  and  dishonest  methods  to  accomplish 
its  ends,  it  is  guilty  of  fraud.  Of  course  such  an  agency  should 
be  shunned.  If  institutions  and  teachers  would  recognize  no 
agencies,  and  tell  the  fledglings  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
agencies,  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  educated  men  who 
know  the  needs  of  a  position  and  can  discern  the  qualities  and 
particularly  the  adaptiveness  of  a  candidate,  and  who  have 
honesty  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
illegitimate  concerns  to  condemn.  In  a  word,  when  agencies 
try  to  serve  true  teachers  and  intelligently  and  genuinely  under¬ 
take  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  the  best  ways,  they  are 
to  be  encouraged,  for  they  may  be  of  real  assistance  to  both 
interests.  Perhaps  if  we  remembered  that  the  agency  is  but 
the  agent  of  the  institution,  or  of  the  board,  or  of  the  teacher, 
and  that  the  agent  has  no  right  to  do  what  the  principal  in 
either  case  would  not  or  should  not  do,  we  shall  surround  the 
agency  with  the  ethical  principles  which  ought  to  l)e  observed. 

But  while  speaking  of  all  these  things  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  place  in  which  a  teacher  has  gained  a  good  reputation 
is  more  than  likely  to  be  the  best  place  for  him.  Real  teachers 
make  positions  by  the  work  which  they  do.  Few  who  make  a 
position  and  gain  reputation  improve  the  one  or  enhance  the 
other  by  transfer  to  a  new  place.  Teaching  power,  accom¬ 
panied  by  steadiness  and  contentment,  is  certain  to  bring  a 
teacher  most  precious  remuneration  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  gold. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEXT-BOOK  SYSTEM 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  legislature  of  California  met 
on  December  6,  1875.  On  the  third  day  of  the  session  a  bill 
entitled  “  An  Act  to  prevent  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books 
in  use  in  the  public  schools  ”  was  introduced  in  the  senate.  Its 
passage  was  expedited  in  both  houses.  Being  promptly 
signed  by  the  Governor  it  became  a  law  just  one  week  after  its 
introduction  in  the  senate. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  passage  of  this  law  with  so  much 
expedition  were  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  text-book 
scandals  in  the  State.  On  June  22,  1874,  the  four  years  for 
which  McGufifey’s  readers  were  adopted  having  expired,  the 
State  board  of  education  advertised  for  proposals  for  new 
readers  and  some  other  text-books.  On  January  5,  1875,  the 
proposals  were  opened  and  the  contract  for  supplying  readers 
for  the  ensuing  four  years  was  awarded  to  a  San  Francisco 
firm.  The  contract,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  defect  in  the  records  of  the  board.  On  June  i  the 
board  readvertised  for  proposals  and  on  the  third  day  of  De¬ 
cember  met  to  consider  those  submitted,  when  they  were  en¬ 
joined  from  doing  so,  and  before  the  injunction  could  be  raised 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  senate  had  become  a  law. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  continue  in  use  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  until  otherwise  provided  by  statute  the 
text-books  then  in  use,  “  any  provision  in  the  existing  law,  or 
any  act  of  the  State  board  of  education  done,  or  to  be  done,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

No  text-book  legislation  being  enacted  by  the  succeeding 
legislature,  this  law  was  in  effect  when  the  second  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  convened  September  28,  1878.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  framed  by  this  convention  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  May  7,  1879,  and  in  most  respects  went  into  effect 
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January  i,  1880.  The  section  providing  for  the  adoption  of 
text-books  was  as  follows : 

“  The  local  boards  of  education,  and  the  boards  of  super¬ 
visors,  and  county  superintendents  of  the  several  counties 
which  may  not  have  county  boards  of  education,  shall  adopt 
a  series  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  within 
their  respective  jurisdiction;  the  text-books  so  adopted  shall 
continue  in  use  not  less  than  four  years.” 

As  the  boards  of  supervisors  were  composed  exclusively  of 
business  men,  county  boards  of  education — consisting  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  four  members,  the  members  being 
appointed  by  the  boards  of  supervisors — were  organized  by 
authority  of  the  legislature  in  every  county  in  the  State,  except 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  local  board  by  its  charter.  Incorporated  cities 
were  also  provided  with  local  boards  by  their  charters. 

The  adoption  of  text-books  by  these  local  boards  was  at¬ 
tended  with  frequent  scandals;  while  it  was  found  that  the 
great  variety  of  text-books  adopted  by  them  imposed  large  ex¬ 
pense  upon  families  removing  from  one  jurisdiction  in  the 
State  to  another. 

Such  in  brief  had  been  the  experience  of  the  State  with 
school  text-books  under  a  uniform  system  of  adoption  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  under  the  system  of  adoption  by 
the  local  boards  when  the  Republican  State  convention  met  in 
Sacramento  on  August  30,  1882.  There  was  no  premonition 
that  the  convention  would  adopt  any  unusual  educational  plank. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Democratic  platform  to  outbid. 
Tho  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions  did  not  report 
any  resolution  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  the  convention 
on  the  second  day  adopted  without  deliberation  and  practically 
without  debate  the  following  resolution ; 

“  The  Republican  party  demands  that  the  public  schools  shall 
receive  a  generous  support  as  the  pillar  of  free  government; 
that  education  from  the  primary  school  to  the  State  university 
shall  be  free,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  children  of  every 
citizen ;  that  in  furtherance  of  this  principle,  we  recommend  to 
the  legislature  the  establishment  of  some  system  by  which  the 
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State  shall  print  and  provide  the  reading  and  other  text-books 
used  in  the  public  schools,  supplying  the  same  to  pupils  at 
actual  cost.” 

A  great  political  party  thus  stood  pledged  to  inaugurate  the 
publication  by  the  State  of  a  series  of  school  text-books. 
However,  the  party  was  defeated  and  in  the  usual  order  of 
things  the  resolution  would  have  been  forgotten  with  other 
ante-election  promises,  but  that  the  State  printer  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  saw  that  the  publication  of  a  series  of  school  text-books 
by  the  State  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  State  printing 
office;  besides  the  legislature  chosen  contained  some  members 
who  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  “  cinch  ”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  had  so  long  “  cinched  ”  the  people  of  the  State. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
series  of  school  text-books  by  the  State  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  very  early  in  the  session.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  with  the  same  end  in  view  was  next  introduced 
with  several  additional  bills.  Finally  the  senate  adopted  a 
resolution  directing  the  State  printer  to  report  upon  the  “  cost 
of  compiling  and  publishing  fi*ee  text-books  by  the  State,  and 
to  ascertain  in  connection  the  cost  to  pupils  of  the  common 
schools  of  readers,  histories,  arithmetics,  and  spelling  books.” 
The  report  submitted,  in  compliance  with  this  resolution,  by 
State  printer  James  T.  Ayres,  tho  fallacious,  was  far-reaching 
in  its  influence. 

The  State  printer  said  that  he  had  “  instituted  as  thoro  and 
searching  an  inquiry  as  could  be  made  in  the  short  time  ”  that 
had  “  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  resolution.”  That  he 
had  confined  his  inquiry  “  to  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding 
the  books  named  ”  and  that  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  printing 
that  he  had  made  “  a  careful  and  elaborate  investigation. 
That  the  principal  item  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  school  books  by  the  State  would  be  the  binding. 
That  tho  the  estimates  furnished  by  bookbinders  were  based 
upon  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  by  hand,  which  was  done 
in  the  East  by  machinery,  still  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
books  showed  that  the  State  could  furnish  them  to  pupils  at  a 
lower  figure  than  they  were  being  furnished.” 
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The  estimates  of  cost  furnished  were  stated  to  be  based  upon 
Swinton’s  Word  primer;  McGuffey’s  readers,  first,  third, 
and  fifth;  Robinson’s  Complete  arithmetic;  Reed  and  Kel¬ 
logg’s  Grammar  and  composition;  and  Barnes’  Brief  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  making  these  selections  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  “  guided  by  hints  of  gentlemen  ”  who  had 
made  the  subject  of  text-books  a  special  study  for  several 
years,  and  that  they  had  advised  the  selection  “  of  three  of 
the  McGuffey  readers  as  models  to  figure  upon,  claiming  that 
a  good  compiler  could  embrace  in  the  three  books  ”  the 
size  of  those  selected  “  all  the  matter  that  would  be  necessary 
for  a  complete  reader  course.” 

The  State  printer  then  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  composition,  electrotyping,  binding,  paper,  and  press  work 
required  for  each  of  the  books,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  woodcuts  for  the  readers,  and  engravings  and  insert 
maps  for  the  history. 

A  resume  of  the  estimates  of  the  State  printer,  compared 
with  the  retail  price  of  the  books  used  by  him  as  models,  is  here¬ 
with  presented. 

Estimates  of  State  Printer  Compared  with  Retail 
Price  of  Models. 


Name  of  Book. 

Cost  per  Copy  to  the 
State. 

Retail 
Price  of 
Models. 

Difff.rence 
IN  Favor 
OF  State. 

Speller .  .... 

8.126  cents,  or  $0.08}^ 

$0.18 

$o.o9j 

First  Reader . 

9.286  “  “  0.09J 

0. 20 

0.10} 

Second  Reader . 

17.920  “  “  0.18 

0.50 

0.32 

Third  Reader . 

24.244  “  “  0.24^ 

0.85 

0.60} 

Arithmetic . 

28.891  “  “  0.281 

1. 00 

0.7  4 

Grammar . 

20.167  “  “  0.20I 

1.05 

0.844 

History . 

29.658  “  “  0.29I 

1.25 

0.95* 

138.292  cents,  or  $1.38^ 

$503 

$3-64j 

The  State  printer  was  not  directed  to  report  upon  the  cost 
of  compiling  and  publishing  a  geography,  and,  while  he  made 
no  estimate  for  the  publication  of  one,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  text-book  similar  to  Monteith’s  Comprehensive 
geography,  the  retail  price  of  which  was  $1.50,  could  be  pub- 
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lished  for  thirty-five  cents,  this  cost  being  proportionate  with 
that  of  the  larger  books  in  the  above  enumeration. 

In  conclusion  he  stated  that  in  arriving  at  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  publishing  school  text-books  he  had  made  “  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  waste  of  capital  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  material  and 
machinery  for  the  printing  of  the  books,  nor  for  the  original 
capital  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  such  material  and  ma¬ 
chinery,”  nor  “  the  cost  of  distribution  but  that  “  all  these 
expenses  would  be  more  than  covered  by  adding  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  books  as  given  in  the  table,” 
bringing  the  cost  of  the  series  to  $1.72^4,  but  still  leaving  a 
difference  of  $3.30^4  in  favor  of  the  State. 

Finally  the  State  printer  expressed  the  opinion,  based  upon 
investigation,  that  the  binding  by  the  use  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  could  be  done  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  estimates 
included  in  the  cost,  and  if  the  State  should  undertake  the 
work  of  school-book  publication  and  determine  to  do  the  bind¬ 
ing  itself,  that  a  complete  outfit  for  a  “  Mammoth  Edition 
Bindery  ”  could  be  procured  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 

The  State  printing  office  was  reported  as  being  nearly  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  the  work  of  the  “  setting  up  and  the  printing  of 
the  school  books.”  The  additional  type  required  being  a  mere 
trifle  such  only  as  would  be  necessary  to  “  sort  up  ”  the  cases 
“  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  special  matter  in  the  arithmetic,” 
while  “  the  only  additional  machinery  required  would  be  two 
more  stop  cylinder  presses,  or  one  of  the  latest  improved  Hoe 
perfection  presses.” 

Of  course,  all  of  the  measures  before  the  legislature  at  this 
time  in  reference  to  the  compilation  and  publication  by  the 
State  of  a  series  of  school  text-books  were  unconstitutional, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  amendment,  with  some  minor  changes,  was 
passed  shortly  after  the  presentation  of  the  report  by  the  State 
printer. 

It  was  approved  by  the  Governor  and  was  the  next  year  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  them.  It  was  as  follows : 


“  The  Governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
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the  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall  constitute  the 
State  board  of  education  and  shall  compile,  or  cause  to  be  com¬ 
piled,  and  adopt,  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the 
common  schools  thruout  the  State.  The  State  board  may 
cause  such  text-books,  when  adopted,  to  be  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  superintendent  of  State  printing,  at  the  State 
printing  office,  and  when  so  printed  and  published  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  sold  at  the  cost  price  of  printing,  publishing,  and 
distributing  the  same.  The  text-books  so  adopted  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  use  not  less  than  four  years,  and  said  State  board  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  a  board  of  education  in  each  county 
in  the  State.  The  county  superintendents  and  the  county 
boards  of  education  shall  have  control  of  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers’  certificates  within  their 
respective  jurisdiction.” 

The  first  Act  passed  by  the  legislature  under  the  amendment 
was  approved  February  26,  1885.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
of  State  printing,  omitting  formal  directions,  were  as  follows : 

“  Section  i.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  compile,  or 
cause  to  be  compiled,  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  a  series  of  school  text-books  of  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  viz. ;  Three  readers,  one  speller,  oire  arithmetic,  one  gram¬ 
mar,  one  history  of  the  United  States,  and  one  geography. 

“  Section  2.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  employ  w'ell- 
qualified  persons  to  compile  the  books  mentioned  in  section  one 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  fix  the  remuneration  for  services  thus  ren¬ 
dered  :  provided  that  if  competent  authors  shall  compile  any  one 
or  more  of  the  works  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  and  shall 
offer  the  same  as  a  free  gift  to  the  people  of  the  State,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  accept  such  gift. 

“  Section  3.  The  printing  of  all  the  text-books  provided  for 
in  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  the  mechanical  work  connected 
therewith,  shall  be  done  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  State  printing  at  the  State  printing  office.” 

The  Act  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  com- 
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pilation  of  the  books  directed  to  be  compiled,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinery 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  the  books  as  well  as  to 
pay  the  salaries  or  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
and  finally  directed  that  the  books  when  published  should  be 
sold  at  cost. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  text-books  described  in  the  Act  were 
to  be  compiled  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  under  their 
direction,  the  language  being,  following  that  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  “  shall  compile  or  cause  to  be  compiled 
but  the  legislature  evidently  did  not  expect  the  State  board 
to  compile  the  books,  for,  in  section  two  of  the  Act,  it  is  directed 
to  employ  “  well-qualified  persons  ”  to  do  the  work. 

The  legislature  did  not  attempt  to  set  a  standard  of  merit 
which  should  be  attained  by  the  books,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
the  best  was  desired,  for  it  only  gave  the  board  authority  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  free  gift  from  competent  authors  compilations  “  of  the 
first  order  of  excellence.” 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  people 
of  the  State  when  they  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  enacted  the  law 
under  it,  that  the  State  should  publish  a  uniform  series  of  text¬ 
books  of  the  “  first  order  of  excellence  ”  for  use  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  and  at  a  price  that  should  be  less  at  all 
times  than  the  prevailing  prices  of  private  publishers. 

The  educational  excellence  of  the  series  depended  upon  the 
State  board  of  education,  for  it  had  the  authority  to  compile  the 
books  or  employ  “  well-qualified  persons  ”  to  do  so;  while  the 
mechanical  excellence  and  the  cost,  except  the  cost  of  compila¬ 
tion,  depended  upon  the  superintendent  of  State  printing. 

The  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  at  this  time 
were  General  George  Stoneman,  Governor;  William  T. 
Welcker,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Charles 
H.  Allen,  principal  State  normal  school,  San  Jose;  and  Ira 
More,  principal  State  normal  school,  Los  Angeles.  The 
principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  had  held  their  positions 
some  years  and  were  well  known  to  the  teachers  and  citizens  of 
the  State,  while  the  State  superintendent  had  been  for  years, 
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tho  not  immediately  preceding  his  election,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  California.  The  Governor  and  State  superin¬ 
tendent  were  elected  by  the  people,  while  the  principals  of  the 
State  normal  schools  were  elected  by  a  board  of  trustees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  of  which  he  and  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  were  ex-officio  members. 

The  superintendent  of  State  printing,  or  State  printer,  as 
this  official  is  commonly  called,  was  James  T.  Ayres,  an  ap¬ 
pointee  of  the  Governor. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  beginning  the  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  did  not  contemplate  compiling  the  books  themselves,  for 
at  their  meeting  on  the  24th  of  March  they  resolved 
to  receive,  until  June  i,  proposals  for  furnishing  the  manu¬ 
scripts  or  printed  texts  of  the  books  directed  to  be  compiled. 
In  compliance  with  the  law  it  was  further  resolved  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  to  accept  as  a  “  free  gift  ”  compilations  “  of  the 
first  order  of  excellence.”  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  who  had  just  edited  a  new  series  of 
readers  for  a  San  Francisco  firm,  was  elected  editor-in-chief. 
The  editor-in-chief  began  work  on  the  first  day  of  June  and  de¬ 
voted  nearly  four  months  to  editing  the  specimen  subdivisions 
of  manuscript  submitted  to  the  board  by  intending  authors. 
On  the  examination  of  these  texts  by  the  board  none  of  them 
was  in  their  opinion  worthy  of  acceptance  except  a  series  of 
three  readers  tendered  as  a  free  gift  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Kinne  of 
San  Francisco.  The  vote  accepting  them  was  not  unanimous. 
Principal  Allen  not  only  voted  against  their  acceptance,  but 
placed  the  following  statement  on  the  records  of  the  board: 

“  In  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  Kinne  readers  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  a  long 
step  to  the  rear,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  by  voice  and 
vote  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  readers  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  so  imperfect  and  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools  of  the  State.” 

“  In  view  of  their  want  of  success  with  authors  from  the 
community  at  large,  the  State  board  of  education,”  said  State 
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Superintendent  Welcker,  “  became  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  undertake  the  work  themselves.”  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  board  collectively  or  individually  intended 
compiling  any  of  the  proposed  text-books.  Undertaking  “  the 
work  themselves  ”  consisted  in  supervising  the  compilations  of 
persons  whom  they  employed.  Superintendent  Welcker  was 
directed  by  the  board  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  the 
readers  and  speller,  Principal  Allen  the  grammar,  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  More  the  arithmetic. 

The  series  of  three  readers  accepted  as  a  “  free  gift  ”  cost  for 
editorial  supervision,  including  the  cost  of  illustrations  for  the 
first  and  second,  $4468.75.  The  first  and  third  were  published 
in  September,  1886,  while  the  second  was  completed  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year.  The  books  did  not  prove  to  be  works 
“  of  the  first  order  of  excellence,”  which  was  the  standard  set 
by  the  legislature  for  any  that  should  be  accepted  as  a  free  gift. 
“  Nearly  all  agree,”  said  State  Superintendent  Hoitt  in  1890, 
“  that  the  readers  are  poorly  graded,  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
vised,  and  at  least  one  if  not  two  or  more  books  should  be  added 
to  the  series.” 

An  innovation  was  made  in  the  plan  of  the  speller.  It  was 
desigpied  to  displace  the  ordinary  spelling  book  as  well  as  any 
book  on  word  analysis.  Mr.  W.  L.  Willis  was  hired  at 
$100  per  month  to  compile  it.  He  was  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  between  nine  and  ten  months.  It  was  published  in 
September,  1886.  “  This,  also  [the  speller],  in  my  opinion,” 

said  State  Superintendent  Anderson  in  1892,  “  needs  revision. 
Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  the  readers  and  the  speller 
are  so  defective  in  what  is  needed  by  the  schools  as  to  require 
entirely  new  publications  instead  of  revision.” 

Such  was  the  condition  of  State  publication  upon  the 
.assembling  of  the  legislature  on  January  3,  1887.  By  an  Act 
approved  on  the  15th  of  March  following,  the  legislature 
directed  the  State  board  of  education  to  “  compile  or  cause  to 
be  compiled  ”  an  elementary  arithmetic,  an  elementary  gram¬ 
mar  or  language  lessons,  an  elementary  geography,  and  a 
physiology  and  hygiene.  These  books  were  in  addition  to 
those  directed  to  be  compiled  by  the  previous  legislature.  The 
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sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  their 
compilation,  and  $165,000  for  the  publication  of  the  first 
50,000  copies  of  each.  The  Act  created  also  what  is  known  as 
the  “  State  school-book  fund,”  that  is,  a  fund  into  which  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  the  State  series  of  school 
text-books  is  kept  and  which  it  was  supposed  would  provide 
sufficient  sums  to  publish  all  editions  of  the  State  series  over 
and  above  the  first  50,000  copies  of  each.  “  The  State  board 
of  education  shall  employ  well-qualified  persons  to  compile  the 
books  ”  was  again  the  direction  of  the  law. 

In  compliance  with  this  law  the  supervision  of  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  elementary  arithmetic  and  physiology  was  assigned 
by  the  State  board  of  education  to  Principal  More,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grammar  to  Principal  Allen,  and  the  elementary  geog¬ 
raphy  to  State  Superintendent  Ira  G.  Hoitt.  The  supervision 
of  the  compilation  of  the  United  States  history,  authorized  by 
the  legislature  of  1885,  was  also  assigned  to  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent. 

No  one  was  employed  to  supervise  the  compilation  of  these 
books,  nor  any  others  previously  or  subsequently  directed  to  be 
compiled  or  revised,  who  was  not  a  resident  of  the  State.  In 
fact,  in  so  far  as  is  known,  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  State  board  of  education  nor  any  of  its  members  to  employ 
anyone  outside  of  the  State  to  compile  or  revise  any  of  the 
books.  While  this  limitation  of  authorship  was  bad,  it  was 
made  worse  by  the  lack  of  competition.  It  would  seem  that 
friendship  was  a  greater  factor  in  the  employment  of  compilers 
than  fitness.  None  of  the  compilers  possessed  any  experience 
or  training  in  the  preparation  of  school  text-books,  except 
Editor-in-chief  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George.  Some 
were  successful  and  experienced  teachers  of  sound  scholarship ; 
but  as  a  whole  they  did  not  possess  the  training  or  scholarship 
that  fitted  them  to  produce  a  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  that  publishers  would  publish  or 
people  buy  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  An  examination 
of  the  publications  compiled  by  them  justifies  this  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  State  series  of  arithmetics  do  not  form  a  closely  related 
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series.  “  Few,  if  any,  of  the  modern  ideas  of  mathematical 
teaching  ”  are  incorporated  in  them.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  from  their  use.  In  fact.  Professor  Elwood 
P.  Cubberley  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  declared, 
when  city  superintendent  of  San  Diego,  that  there  could  be  “  no 
good  arithmetic  teaching  ”  if  the  work  in  arithmetic  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  series. 

“  The  grammar,”  said  State  Superintendent  Anderson  in 
1892,  “meets  with  more  serious  complaint  than  any  other  books 
published  by  the  State,  except  the  readers  and  the  history,  and 
the  interests  of  our  schools  imperatively  demands  its  revision.” 
If  the  arithmetics  did  not  form  a  well-graded  and  clearly  uni¬ 
fied  series,  the  English  grammar  and  the  elementary  grammar, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  Lessons  in  language,  were  in  this  respect 
even  more  defective,  there  being  no  similarity  between  the  two 
books. 

“  Much  complaint,”  said  State  Superintendent  Anderson 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  “  is  heard  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
pupils  in  the  classes  where  it  is  required  to  be  used.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  matter  is  not  regarded  as  good,  and  the  style 
of  treating  the  various  topics  is  abtruse  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  the  pupils.  In 
my  opinion  it  should  be  thoroly  revised  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.”  It  has  not  yet  been  revised.  It  is  now 
practically  fifteen  years  behind  the  times. 

The  text  of  the  elementary  geography  was  prepared  in  the 
main  by  Editor-in-chief  Raymond.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
in  the  State  series,  but  it  needs  revision,  as  it  is  now  ten  years 
old.  Its  maps  are  poor.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  whatever  defects  may  exist  in  the  several  publications  of 
the  State  series  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  editor-in- 
chief. 

The  physiology  is  so  thoroly  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
grammar  grade  pupils  that  but  little  use  is  made  of  it.  “  It  is 
faulty  in  method,  misleading  in  statement,  and  poor  in  literary 
style.”  It  is  incapable  of  revision. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Hoitt  the  legis- 
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lature  of  1889  authorized  the  compilation  of  a  text-book  on 
civil  government.  The  supervision  of  the  compilation  was 
assigned  to  Principal  C.  W.  Childs,  who  had  succeeded  Charles 
H.  Allen  as  principal  of  the  San  Jose  State  normal  school. 
Principal  Childs  employed  Professor  William  Carey  Jones, 
then  and  now  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
California,  to  compile  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  series;  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  should  be  revised. 

When  the  legislature  of  1893  convened,  all  of  the  books  pre¬ 
viously  directed  to  be  compiled  had  been  published  and  were  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  geography,  the  compilation  of  which  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  tho  authorized  by  the  original  Act  of  1885.  Tho  the 
first  publications  of  the  State  series  had  been  in  general  use,  at 
this  time,  only  five  and  one-half  years,  the  legislature  by  an  Act 
approved  March  9,  1893,  authorized  and  directed  the  State 
board  of  education  to  revise  the  three  readers,  the  English 
grammar,  the  history,  and  the  advanced  arithmetic,  and  to 
compile  a  primary  history  of  the  United  States.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  “  State  school¬ 
book  fund  ”  for  the  revision  and  compilation. 

In  compliance  with  this  law  the  State  board  of  education 
employed  in  addition  to  the  editor-in-chief  already  employed, 
two  assistant  editors,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George  and  Miss  Anna  C. 
Murphy,  to  revise  the  books  named  in  the  Act. 

Before  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  editor-in-chief 
and  assistant  editors  could  compile  better  books  than  had  been 
compiled  under  the  contract  system,  the  board  on  April  ii, 
1894,  set  aside  $4000  for  the  revision  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  compilation  of  a  primary  history,  and 
further  requested  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes,  at  that  time  principal  of 
the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena  “  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  board  at  its  next  meeting  a  scheme  ”  for  the 
proposed  revision  and  compilation,  the  request  being  made 
“  with  a  view  to  his  employment  upon  the  work,”  and  finally  it 
was  resolved  to  allow  him  “  the  sum  of  $500  on  the  acceptance 
of  his  scheme,  and  thereafter  such  sums  at  each  meeting  of  the 
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board  as  may  be  determined  at  the  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
progress  of  the  work,  until  the  sum  of  $4000  shall  have  been 
paid.” 

In  compliance  with  the  first  resolution  of  the  board.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Keyes  submitted  a  “  scheme  ”  for  the  proposed  revision 
and  compilation,  and  upon  its  acceptance  received  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  second  resolution  $500  on  account.  The 
manuscript  of  the  primary  history  was  received  by  the  board 
early  in  1896,  but  it  was  not  accepted  until  the  following  year, 
being  returned  to  the  author  for  revision  upon  the  report  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Coffee,  who  was  appointed  to  examine  it.  When  the 
manuscript  of  the  revised  history  was  submitted  in  1898  it  was 
referred  to  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Winterburn  of  Stockton.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  experts  it  was  not  worthy  of  acceptance.  Thereupon  it 
was  returned  with  their  criticisms  to  the  author.  A  new 
manuscript  has  recently  been  submitted  by  the  author.  It  has 
not  yet  been  accepted. 

Principal  Keyes  has  received  $3000  in  addition  to  the  $500 
paid  him  on  the  acceptance  of  his  “  scheme  ”  of  revision  and 
compilation.  The  experts  have  been  paid  $300.  That  is, 
$3800  has  been  paid  for  the  manuscript  of  a  primary  history 
which,  tho  accepted,  has  not  been  published  and  for  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  revised  history  which,  tho  submitted,  has  not  been 
accepted. 

Before  any  revisions  made  by  the  board  of  editors  were  pub¬ 
lished,  the  advanced  geography,  which  has  been  assigned  for 
compilation  in  June,  1892,  was  issued,  being  published  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1893.  Its  compilation  had  been  supervised  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Childs  and  State  Superintendent  Hoitt.  It  is  an  abtruse 
book,  contains  poor  maps,  and  needs  revision. 

Only  the  readers  and  English  grammar  were  revised  by  the 
board  of  editors,  if  entirely  new  books  can  be  said  to  be  revi¬ 
sions.  The  readers  were  issued  in  a  series  of  four  books. 
The  revised  first  and  second  readers  were  published  in  August, 
1894,  while  the  revised  third  and  fourth  readers  were  published 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  The  revised  English  grammar 
was  published  in  June,  1896.  All  of  these  books  are  very 
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good  and  would  with  slight  revision  give  fair  satisfaction  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Upon  the  compilation  of  the  revision  of  the  grammar,  the 
State  board  of  education  declared  the  offices  of  editor-in-chief 
and  assistant  editors  vacant,  thus  bringing  the  work  of  revi¬ 
sion,  tho  unfinished,  to  a  close. 

The  only  expenditures  for  revision  or  compilation  made  since 
the  dismissal  of  the  board  of  editors  have  been  the  payments 
made  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  revision 
of  the  history  and  the  compilation  of  a  primary  history,  except 
the  sums  paid  experts  to  pass  upon  the  manuscripts  of  these 
books. 

It  is  seen  that  the  State  has  provided  texts  upon  eight  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  its  elementary  schools,  and  published,  including 
revisions,  eighteen  books.  Tho  none  of  them  are  of  “  the  first 
order  of  excellence,”  some  possessed  sufficient  merit  at  the  time 
of  their  publication  to  give  fair  satisfaction,  though  others 
were  so  inferior  that  their  introduction  was  a  step  backward. 
It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  legislature  directed  the  revision 
of  the  history  and  advanced  arithmetic  and  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  a  primary  history  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  primary  history  has  been  compiled  it  has  not  been 
published.  The  manuscript  for  the  revised  history  of  the 
United  States  has  not.  been  accepted. ,  No  revision  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  arithmetic  has  been  made  nor  can  be  made  without 
legislative  action,  as  but  a  trifling  balance  of  the  appropriation 
of  1893  remains  unexpended.  In  a  word,  the  books  that  were 
originally  inferior  are  now  obsolete  and  those  that  gave  fair 
satisfaction  in  the  beginning  need  revision. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Tho  the  system  has  decreased  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  families  changing  their  residences  and  been  a  factor  in 
causing  publishers  to  reduce  their  prices,  its  failure  to  produce 
cheap  books  is  as  marked  as  its  failure  to  produce  a  series  “  of 
the  first  order  of  excellence.”  In  this  the  people  are  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  school  text¬ 
books  under  the  system  of  State  publication  would  be  less  than 
the  cost  under  local  or  State  adoption.  Their  disappointment 
in  this  particular,  however,  need  scarcely  be  considered,  for 
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they  are  able  to  pay  the  established  prices;  while  the  State  can 
duplicate  the  thousands  it  has  appropriated  for  compilation,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  it  has  invested  in  the  plant,  when  it  shall 
have  worn  out,  and  pour  other  thousands  into  the  “  State 
school-book  fund,”  where  so  many  thousands  have  already 
disappeared;  but  the  continued  use  by  the  children  of  the  State 
of  the  present  series  of  text-books  should  be  a  matter  of  the 
profoundest  consideration. 

The  publication  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in 
the  common  schools  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  State. 
The  section  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  State  pub¬ 
lication  is  as  supreme  as  the  section  which  says,  “  The  State  of 
California  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  American  union  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.”  The  people,  however,  should  know  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  State  text-books.  They  should  have  everything  apper¬ 
taining  to  State  publication  placed  before  them  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  manner  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  board  should  state  distinctly  their  opinion  of  the  various 
books  of  the  series.  They  should  indicate  those  that  do  not 
need  immediate  revision,  those  that  should  be  revised,  but 
which  are  not  so  poor  as  to  be  incapable  of  use  pending  revi¬ 
sion,  and  finally  those  so  thoroly  obsolete  that  their  use  should 
be  abridged  by  the  adoption  of  such  courses  of  study  as  would, 
with  sound  methods  of  instruction,  overcome  their  narrowing 
influences  until  they  could  be  displaced  by  entirely  new  books. 

If  it  should  appear  to  the  board  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  cost  of  compilation  and  publication  and  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  books  of  the  State  series  now  in  use,  that 
State  publication  has  so  far  failed  that  it  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  they  should  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  recommend  its 
abolition  to  the  legislature,  giving  reasons  therefor.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  should  conclude  that  it  is  practicable,  they 
should  not  only  say  so,  but  present  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  its  future  continuance,  indicating  in  detail  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  acceptable  manuscripts  with  an  estimate 
of  their  cost,  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  books  revised — in 
fine,  such  a  report  for  or  against  State  publication  as  would  be 
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followed  by  the  legislature  and  accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  as  final. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  legislature  would  follow 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  accept  the  conclusions  of 
the  present  State  board  of  education,  for  it  commands  not  only 
the  respect  of  the  teachers  and  those  interested  directly  in  edu¬ 
cational  affairs,  but  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  general.  Its 
members  are  Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor ;  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  University  of  California;  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  California  and 
presidents  James  McNaughton,  E.  T.  Pierce,  C.  C.  Van  Liew, 
Samuel  T.  Black,  and  Frederic  Burk,  of  the  San  Jose,  Los 
Angeles,  Chico,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  State  normal 
schools. 

The  publication  by  the  State  of  the  essential  books  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  unquestionably  minimized  scandals 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  text-books  by  local  boards  of 
education;  but  the  State  printing  office  has  become  since  the 
inauguration  of  State  publication  a  great  political  machine 
which,  thru  the  “  California  State  School  Book  League  ”  of 
Sacramento,  undertakes  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Instead  of  a  small  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a 
“  Mammoth  Edition  Bindery  ”  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  “  two  or 
more  stop  cylinder  presses  or  one  of  the  latest  improved  Hoe 
perfection  presses,”  and  enough  type  to  “  sort  up  ”  the  cases 
“  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  special  matter  in  the  arithmetic,” 
the  legislature  has  appropriated  for  machinery  and  printing, 
including  $10,000  for  a  warehouse  and  $11,000  for  enlarging 
the  State  printing  office,  since  the  beginning  of  State  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  present  year,  $466,000. 
The  appropriations  for  compilations  have  been  exclusive  of  the 
$25,000  appropriated  from  the  “  School  book  fund,”  during 
the  same  time,  $40,000.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  text¬ 
books  have  been  to  the  same  date  $1,043,123.83.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  of  the  appropriations  and  receipts  from  sales 
is  $1,549,123.83.  Of  this  vast  sum  the  State  printer  has  ex¬ 
pended  for  machinery,  supplies,  and  labor  in  the  publication  of 
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the  series  during  the  same  period  $1,375,251.80.  In  other 
words,  $173,872.03  in  the  “  School  book  fund,”  or,  repre¬ 
sented  by  stock  and  books  on  hand,  a  worn-out  printing  plant, 
and  a  series  of  text-books  either  obsolete  or  needing  revision, 
is  all  that  the  State  has  to  show  for  its  investment  of  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  for  none  of  the  investment  has  been 
returned  to  the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  in  prices  on 
the  books,  as  their  cost  has  been  at  all  times  substantially  the 
same  as  similar  books  published  by  private  enterprise.  The 
people  have  thus  paid  for  the  books  twice,  once  by  taxation 
and  once  by  purchase. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner 

Franklin  Grammar  School, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IV 


BETTER  CITY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  controversy  between  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  the  direction  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  school  system  has  occasioned  wide  discussion  among 
educators.  It  has  also  attracted  public  attention  to  the  defects 
and  incongruities  of  modern  systems  of  school  administration. 
While  these  imperfections  have  lieen  recognized  by  educators 
for  many  years,  the  relations  of  schoolmen  to  school  boards 
have  tended  to  discourage  fearless  discussion  on  their  part  of 
the  manifest  flaws  and  abuses  of  the  system.  A  few  have  vig¬ 
orously  assailed  the  methods  that  have  been  engrafted  upon 
school  administration  in  the  larger  cities  by  the  politicians,  but 
not  many  have  had  the  courage^ openly  to  identify  themselves 
with  movements  for  stripping  the  politicians  of  all  power  in 
controlling  the  selection  of  teachers  or  in  shaping  courses  of 
instruction. 

What  is  the  system  of  administration  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  centralize  authority,  to  remove  friction,  and  to  realize  the 
highest  educational  ideals?  This  is  thfe  all-important  question 
of  the  hour.  With  educators  handicapped  by  obligations  to 
politicians  and  harassed  by  school  boards  that  insist  upon  using 
the  school  system  for  promoting  partisan  interests,  how  are 
they  to  attain  results  that  are  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
maintenance?  Clearly  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  systems  of  school  management  now  in  operation  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities  of  this  country.  The  lack  of  uniformity  is 
not  their  most  glaring  defect,  altho  it  is  obvious  that  if  all 
municipalities  should  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  selecting 
school  boards  and  superintendents,  and  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  general  rules  with  reference  to  a  division  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  it  would  simplify  the  problem  of  school  man¬ 
agement  and  would  greatly  increase  the  general  effectiveness  of 
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the  common  school  system.  It  would  decrease  the  possibilities 
of  friction,  and  minimize  the  influence  of  the  ward  politician, 
which  is  now  the  bane  of  public  school  management. 

The  perfect  system  of  school  administration  has  not  yet  been 
devised.  The  public  schools  belong  to  the  people  and  the 
people  belong  to  the  politicians;  therefore  the  complete  divorce¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  from  politics  would  seem  to  be  well-nigh 
impossible  in  this  country.  The  problem  that  confronts  the 
schoolman  then  is,  how  to  get  the  control  of  the  purely  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  school  management  as  far  away  from  the 
politician  as  possible.  Obviously  this  can  be  done  only  by  a 
centralization  of  authority  in  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  must  be  vested  with  full  power  to  control  the  selection  of 
teachers,  text-books,  and  apparatus,  his  appointments  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by  a  vote  of  the  board.  If  he  cannot  be 
the  directing  force  behind  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
schools  he  certainly  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  results. 
The  presumption  is  that  he  has  been  employed  by  the  board  as 
an  educational  expert,  because  of  his  fitness  and  experience,  to 
manage  and  direct  the  public  schools,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  to  arrange  courses  of  study,  to  devise  methods 
of  examination,  and  to  report  on  new  text-books  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school  board. 
The  financial,  architectural,  and  business  interests  of  the  schools 
would  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  entire 
attention  of  the  board. 

But  how  many  directors  or  trustees  should  constitute  a 
school  board  and  how  should  they  be  chosen?  The  fact  that 
the  methods  and  membership  differ  radically  in  the  different 
cities  shows  the  existence  of  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  The  long  struggle  of  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  with 
the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education 
for  a  recognition  of  his  right  to  control  the  selection  of  the 
teaching  corps  is  well  known  to  most  educators  over  the  coun- 
•  try.  Dr.  Andrews  was  brought  from  the  head  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  to  reorganize  the  public  school  system  of  Chicago, 
which  had  suffered  such  impairment  at  the  hands  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  as  to  render  it  shamefully  ineffective  and  inadequate. 
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Dr.  Andrews  found  the  pernicious  “  committee  system  ”  of  se¬ 
lecting  teachers  strongly  intrenched  behind  the  favor  of  the 
politicians  who  had  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  district 
committees  in  a  way  that  made  it  possible  to  get  favorites  on 
the  pay-roll,  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  party  and  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ambition.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  school  system  presented  a 
lengthy  report  to  the  legislature,  recommending,  among  other 
things,  a  reduction  of  the  school  board  to  nine  members  and 
the  vesting  of  larger  powers  in  the  superintendent.  The  Re¬ 
publican  legislature  declined  to  accede  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  school  commission  appointed  by  a  Democratic  mayor,  and 
hence  the  report  failed  of  adoption.  Dr.  Andrews,  however, 
finally  won  recognition  of  his  right  to  control  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  but  this  was  subsequently  denied  him  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  appointment  of  principals  of  night  schools, 
and  in  the  employment  of  teachers  who  failed  to  pass  the  re-' 
quired  examinations.  This  last  act  of  the  board  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews  to  accept  the  chancellorship 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  Chicago  the  members 
of  the  school  board  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  recent  appointments  by  the  present 
mayor  have  been  made  regardless  of  politics,  and  have  been  of 
such  a  high  character  that  the  people  would  be  strongly  disin¬ 
clined  to  change  to  the  elective  system.  In  fact  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  personnel  of  the  board  represents  more  efficiency 
and  respectability  than  could  be  secured  through  election  of  the 
members  by  a  popular  vote,  altho  it  is  plainly  obvious  that  the 
obligation  of  the  board  to  the  appointing  power,  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  is  full  of  dangerous  possibilities,  and  might  easily 
become  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
the  schools  thru  a  small  board,  with  no  standing  committees,  is 
furnished  by  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Toledo  board  con¬ 
sists  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the  electors  at  large,  without 
regard  to  wards  or  nationality.  The  board  meets  every  two 
weeks,  and  disposes  of  all  business  coming  before  it  with  rea¬ 
sonable  dispatch,  without  orations  or  extended  debates.  They 
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discuss  and  determine  school  matters  sitting  around  a  table. 
The  board  has  never  had  any  standing  committees,  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  rules  for  its  government  have  ever  been  adopted,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  establishing  rules  of  procedure.  The 
business  manager  and  the  superintendent  are  always  present 
at  the  meetings,  and  their  recommendations  are  acted  upon 
without  friction  or  useless  discussion.  As  no  member  was 
elected  on  a  party  ticket,  each  member  regards  himself  as  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  special  obligation  to  any  ward  or  party, 
and  acts  for  the  entire  body  of  voters  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools.  The  superintendent  has  sole  authority  to  choose 
or  remove  teachers,  and  hence  is  held  responsible  for  results. 
In  like  manner  the  board  holds  the  business  manager  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  proper  management  of  all  the  business  affairs  per¬ 
taining  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  With  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  experience,  good  judgment,  tact,  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Toledo  system  assures  the  greatest 
measure  of  harmonious  efficiency  and  progress. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression  which  obtains  in  three  or 
four  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union,  that  the  most  capable 
school  boards  are  obtained  thru  appointment  by  the  mayor, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  which 
favors  the  election  of  members  of  a  board  by  popular  vote. 
While  these  contests  quite  often  develop  bitter  factional  strife, 
in  which  a  superintendent  or  a  particular  teacher  may  be  the 
issue,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
schools,  they  at  the  same  time  tend  to  stimulate  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  the  schools,  and  are  generally  productive  of  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  and  the  schools  enjoy  greater  immunity  from  po¬ 
litical  interference  than  under  the  appointive  system,  where  a 
mayor  of  small  caliber,  elected  because  he  “  carried  the  foreign 
vote  in  his  pocket,”  may  set  the  schools  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

That  the  electorate  can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  school  boards  is  evidenced  by  the  progress  made  in 
school  administration  in  cities  which  have  abandoned  the  ap¬ 
pointive  system  for  the  elective.  That  the  people  are  also  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  this  as  the  ideal  system  is  shown  by  the  fact 
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that  out  of  a  list  of  forty  leading  American  cities,  only  eight  re¬ 
tain  the  appointive  system,  and  in  only  three  of  those — St. 
Paul,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City — are  the  members  of  the  board 
apf)ointed  direct  by  the  mayor.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
while  St.  Paul  clings  to  the  appointive  system,  Minneapolis, 
the  newer  city,  keeps  her  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  people 
by  choosing  the  seven  members  of  her  school  board  at  a  general  — 
election.  In  Philadelphia  the  members  of  the  central  school 
board  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  which  is  about 
the  only  commendable  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  system.  In 
Milwaukee  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  appointed  by  a  commission  of  four  citizens,  who  are 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor.  The  efforts  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  get  her  schools  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  has  resulted  in  a  cumbrous  and  complicated  system.  Her 
educational  affairs  are  in  charge  of  one  central  board  of  thirty- 
nine  members,  and  thirty-six  sub-district  boards,  each  having 
six  members.  The  members  of  the  central  board  are  chosen  by 
the  sub-district  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the  people.  The 
teachers  in  the  high  school  are  selected  by  the  central  board, 
while  all  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  are  appointed 
by  the  sub-boards.  In  a  general  way  the  public  schools  may  be 
said  to  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  electorate  in  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Toledo,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Columbus, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Rochester,  Denver,  Syracuse,  Lowell, 
Dayton  (Ohio),  Providence,  and  Grand  Rapids,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Union.  In  many  of  those  cities  the 
members  of  the  boards  are  elected  without  reference  to  wards  or 
school  districts. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  modern  educational  progress 
is  the  drift  toward  small  school  boards,  with  greater  centrali¬ 
zation  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  educational  results  in 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  which  offers  the  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities  for  harmonious  and  successful  administration.  In  pro¬ 
pounding  inquiries  upon  this  subject  to  superintendents  of 
schools  in  forty  of  the  larger  American  cities,  I  found  only 
one  who  expressed  a  preference  for  large  boards — the  superin- 
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tendent  in  Brooklyn — who  gave  as  his  reason  for  favoring 
large  boards :  “  It  is  harder  to  swing  them  wrong.”  The  city 
of  Brooklyn  is  burdened  with  a  school  board  of  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  the  largest,  I  believe,  in  the 
United  States.  Next  on  the  list  comes  Philadelphia,  with  forty 
members ;  Pittsburg  has  thirty-nine  in  her  central  board,  Prov¬ 
idence  thirty-three,  Cincinnati  thirty-one.  Grand  Rapids  twen¬ 
ty-five,  Boston  twenty-four,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  twenty- 
one  each.  New  York  nineteen;  Detroit  seventeen,  St.  Louis 
twelve,  Baltimore  nine,  Cleveland  eight,  St.  Paul  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  seven  each,  Indianapolis  five,  San  Francisco  four.  The  city 
of  Buffalo  might  be  cited  as  proof  that  a  school  board  is  not 
necessary  to  a  successful  administration  of  a  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  that  city  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  elected 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  has  no  school  board  to  dictate  policies 
or  to  challenge  his  authority  in  any  department  of  school  man¬ 
agement.  The  Buffalo  system  is  a  notable  instance  of  one-man 
power  and  centralized  responsibility,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  electorate,  but,  as  experience  has  shown  in  the  past,  it  is 
full  of  danger. 

The  city  of  Boston,  whose  public  schools  have  a  national 
reputation  for  progressive  methods  and  high  standards  of 
educational  excellence,  furnishes  a  noteworthy  illustration  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  under  a  large  board,  chosen  by  the 
electorate,  with  adequate  powers  lodged  in  the  superintendent. 
The  Boston  board  has  twenty-four  members,  eight  of  whom 
are  elected  each  year  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
To  the  superintendent  is  accorded  the  unchallenged  right  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  although  his  appoint¬ 
ments  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  board.  That  the  Boston 
system  works  smoothly  and  harmoniously  with  immunity  from 
political  interference,  and  accomplishes  satisfactory  results,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  present  superintendent  of  schools 
has  been  in  that  position  since  1880. 

The  most  marked  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  simplification 
of  administration,  with  greater  unity  of  action  and  more  defi¬ 
nite  responsibility,  is  furnished  by  recent  changes  in  the  school 
systems  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  and  San  Fran- 
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cisco.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  took  a  long  stride  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  lifting  its  public-school  system  out  of  politics  when  it 
vested  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  its  central  board  of 
public  education  in  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
But  Philadelphia  has  another  board,  consisting  of  twelve  school 
directors  for  each  ward  in  the  city,  elected  by  the  people,  known 
as  a  local  board.  This  dual  system  of  administration  inevitably 
leads  to  friction  and  legal  contention,  which  has  developed  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  it,  accompanied 
by  the  belief  that  a  better  organization  would  secure  better  re¬ 
sults  in  the  public  schools.  Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been 
made  at  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  change  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  system.  In  Cleveland  we  find  the  greatest  centralization 
of  legislative  and  administrative  authority  in  school  affairs  yet 
attained  in  this  country.  All  legislative  authority  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  school  council  of  seven  members,  elected 
at  large,  while  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
school  director,  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  city. 
The  director  has  general  charge  of  all  the  business  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  city,  appoint¬ 
ing  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  of  buildings,  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  janitors,  and  other  employees.  The  superintendent  of 
instruction  is  appointed  by  the  school  director,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  confirmation  of  the  school  council,  for  an  unlimited 
term  of  years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  director  for  cause. 
The  superintendent  has  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all 
assistants  and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  As  an  exemplification  of  the  one-man-power  idea  in 
the  management  of  schools  the  Cleveland  system  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  objection  urged  against  the  Cleveland 
system  is  that  it  does  not  embody  the  spirit  of  republican  insti¬ 
tutions  in  that  it  tends  to  take  the  schools  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

The  New  York  system  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Cleveland  systems.  It  has  a  central  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  19  members  who  are  elected  by  borough  school 
boards,  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
board  appoints  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  who  have 
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the  care  and  oversight  of  all  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board.  An  excellent  feature 
of  the  New  York  system  is  the  plan  of  visitorial  inspection,  by 
which  inspectors  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  children. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  which  went  into  effect  March  i,  1900,  the  school  board 
will  consist  of  9  members,  instead  of  22  as  at  present,  one  of 
whom  is  designated  by  the  mayor  as  president.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  from  the 
city  at  large,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the  city  council.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  both  political  parties  with¬ 
out  reference  to  sectarian  affiliations.  Under  the  new  charter 
each  school  is  to  have  a  visitor,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  living 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  school  “  in  order  to  secure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  local  interest  in  and  the  oversight  of  the  public 
schools.”  One  or  more  of  these  visitors  are  assigned  to  every 
school,  so  that  the  parents  and  tax-payers  may  have  easy  access 
to  an  official  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  to  visit  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  report  upon  their  condi¬ 
tion  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  oftener  if  they  deem 
it  necessary.  In  case  of  an  emergency  requiring  attention  they 
are  required  to  immediately  notify  the  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  Teachers  are  to  be  selected  by  means  of  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  the  newly  appointed  ones  being  required 
to  serve  a  probation  of  twelve  months  before  they  can  be  per¬ 
manently  appointed.  They  may  be  dismissed,  however,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  if  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  their  work  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent. 
In  the  promotion  of  teachers  the  merit  system  will  prevail,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  new  teacher  the  name  is  selected 
from  the  eligible  list  by  the  superintendent,  and  proposed  by  him 
to  the  board.  The  board  has  no  business  manager,  the  duties 
that  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  such  an  officer  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  city  comptroller,  city  register,  and  inspector  of 
buildings. 

In  its  desire  to  change  from  the  elective  to  the  appointive 
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system  of  electing  a  school  board,  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
stands  almost  alone.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  changes 
that  will  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  new  city  charter 
are  in  the  line  of  educational  progress.  Under  the  operations 
of  this  charter  the  board  was  reduced  on  January  i,  1900,  from 
12  members  to  4,  appointed  by  the  mayor  from  the  city  at 
large.  The  superintendent  is  given  full  authority  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  who  are  elected  by  the  board  upon 
his  recommendation,  first  to  the  “  substitute  list,”  afterward 
to  permanent  positions. 

The  most  noteworthy  advance  in  the  direction  of  a  simpli¬ 
fied  system  of  school  administration  has  been  made,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  under  the  new  school  law 
enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana  in  1899.  Under 
this  law,  which  applies  only  to  cities  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  hence  only  to  Indianapolis,  and  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  ist  of  January,  1900,  the  government 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  vested  in  a  board  of  school 
commissioners  consisting  of  5  members.  These  commis¬ 
sioners  are  ineligible  to  any  elective  or  appointive  office  under 
the  board  or  under  the  government  of  the  city  while  holding 
membership  in  the  board.  The  method  devised  for  electing 
this  board  promises,  in  my  judgment,  a  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  the  schools  in  close  touch  with  the 
people  who  support  them  without  exposing  them  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  politicians  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  careless  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  electorate.  The  members  of  this  board  are  elected  at  a 
regular  city  election  for  a  term  of  four  years,  from  the  city  at 
large  without  reference  to  districts.  Each  candidate  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  board  is  proposed  in  writing  to  a  board  of  can¬ 
vassers,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  city,  by  not  less  than  two  hundred  householders 
of  the  city.  The  names  proposed  must  be  presented  not  later 
than  thirty  days  before  election,  and  the  board  of  canvassers  is 
required  to  publish  them  for  five  days  in  at  least  two  of  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city.  These  names  are  printed  on  special 
ballots  to  be  voted  at  a  regular  city  election  and  deposited  in  a 
separate  box  provided  for  that  purpose.  Each  elector  is 
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allowed  to  vote  for  five  candidates,  and  the  five  who  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes  are  declared  elected.  The  board  is 
authorized  to  elect  a  secretary,  who  receives  not  to  exceed  $1500 
per  year,  while  the  treasurer  of  the  city  acts  as  treasurer  of  the 
board  without  additional  compensation.  Immediately  after  its 
first  organization  the  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  business 
director,  who  serves  for  a  term  of  one  year,  but  is  removable  by 
a  vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  entire  board  at  any  time.  If  he  is 
re-elected  after  having  served  one  year  his  re-election  is  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  execute  in  the  name  of  the  school  city,  for 
the  board  of  commissioners,  its  contracts  and  obligations.  He 
also  has  the  care  and  custody  of  all  property  of  the  school  city, 
except  moneys,  and  oversees  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
repairs.  He  is  required  to  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work,  for 
which  he  receives  a  salary  not  exceeding  $3000.  In  April  of 
each  year  the  board  elects  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
serves  a  term  of  one  year  from  June  30,  but  if  he  is  re-elected 
after  the  first  year  each  re-election  is  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  superintendent  has  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and  dis¬ 
charge  all  assistants,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  school  board  to  be  employed.  He  is  also  em¬ 
powered  to  select  all  text-books,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  schools,  except  for  the  high,  manual  training, 
and  normal  schools.  For  these  latter  schools  the  text-books 
and  apparatus  are  selected  by  committees  consisting  in  each 
instance  of  the  superintendent,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

In  this  general  outline  of  the  Indianapolis  system  many  im¬ 
portant  details  are  omitted,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  disclose 
the  basic  plan  of  the  admirable  structure  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  embodies  in  a  workable  form  the  best  ideas  evolved  from 
a  century  of  experimentation  in  public  school  administra¬ 
tion.  The  school  board  is  large  enough  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  schools  efficiently  and  harmoniously.  While  the 
control  of  the  schools  is  given  to  the  electorate,  where  it  belongs 
under  our  theory  of  government,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
safeguarded  from  the  dangers  of  popular  indifference  and  from 
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the  scheming  politician  by  the  provision  which  requires  that  a 
candidate  shall  be  presented  by  at  least  two  hundred  house¬ 
holders.  There  is  also  a  wise  division  of  educational,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  administrative  authority,  and  yet  there  is  such  har¬ 
monious  synthesis  of  purpose  that  great  unity  of  action  is 
secured.  The  centralization  of  responsibility  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  adequate  to  secure  the  best  results,  while  the  purely 
business  affairs  of  the  board  are  committed  to  expert  hands. 
All  possibility  of  friction,  vexatious  delays,  and  acrimonious 
contention  seems  to  have  been  provided  against. 

The  pendulum  of  discussion  relative  to  the  organization  of 
school  systems  has  vibrated  between  an  extreme  centralization 
of  authority  in  a  single  person,  as  in  Cleveland,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  wide  distribution  of  responsibility  among  the 
members  of  a  large  and  unwieldy  board  of  education,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand.  When  the  pendulum  stops 
swinging,  if  it  ever  does,  I  believe  it  will  stop  somewhere  near 
the  Indianapolis  system  as  the  plan  of  school  organization  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  educational  ade¬ 
quacy,  the  most  economical  and  responsible  management  of 
school  business  and  finance,  with  the  greatest  conformity  to 
our  democratic  theory  of  government  that  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  high  pedagogical  standards. 

Truman  A.  DeWeese 

“  The  Timks-Herald,” 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  REPORT  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  National  Educational  Association,  thru  its  normal 
school  department,  has  added  another  unit  to  its  several  recent 
great  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  branch  of  educational  work  that  in  late  years  has 
received  more  attention  or  met  with  more  hearty  support  from 
the  people  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  is  but  natural,  as  well  as  logical.  After  our 
vast  annual  contribution  for  education  had  gone  on  for  some 
years,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  an  immense  waste  in 
its  expenditure.  When  critics  began  to  turn  the  search-light 
upon  the  schools  they  found  that  in  many  instances  subjects 
were  being  taught  that  were  of  little  relative  practical  value; 
that  from  subjects  that  were  valuable,  oftentimes  the  matter 
chosen  was  the  least  important ;  and  that  in  many  instances  the 
manner  of  teaching  the  subjects  was  such  as  to  waste  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  both  the  teacher  and  pupil.  It  was  safe  to  say  that  at 
least  half  the  money  expended  directly,  as  well  as  at  least  half 
the  time  of  pupils  drawn  away  from  wage  earning,  was  lost. 

It  was  a  logical  as  well  as  a  sound  economic  conclusion 
that  if  this  immense  waste  was  to  be  avoided,  teachers  must  be 
trained  for  their  work.  There  must  be  a  proper  definition  of 
education;  hence,  a  study  of  mind.  There  must  be  a  proper 
understanding  of  educational  values;  hence,  a  knowledge  of 
environment,  and  the  probable  experience  to  which  the  youth 
would  go  forth.  The  result  of  these  conclusions  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  but  sixty  years  since  the 
first  normal  school  in  this  country  was  established  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  with  three  pupils,  but  the  value  of  this  class  of  work  ap- 

’  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  July,  i8gg.  Published  by  the 
National  Educational  Association,  1899.  59  p.  IS  cents. 
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pealed  to  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  the  year  1898, 
according  to  this  Report,  there  were  in  thirty-eight  States 
126  public  normal  schools,  for  which  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  from  public  funds  were  no  less  than  $3,038,956. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  many  normal  schools  the  public 
funds  are  supplemented  by  tuition  fees,  and  also  that  the 
schools  referred  to  are  exclusive  of  the  city  training  schools, 
private  normal  schools,  and  chairs  of  education  in  colleges  and 
universities,  the  estimate  in  which  the  work  of  training  teachers 
is  held  will  be  the  better  appreciated. 

The  normal  schools  may  truly  be  said  to  have  sprung  from 
local  conditions.  These  conditions  have  varied  in  range  from 
the  thinly  settled  frontier  State,  young  and  crude  in  all  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  the  old  and  thickly  populated  Eastern  State,  with 
its  full-developed  system  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  hence, 
courses  of  study  widely  varying  in  content,  intent,  and  length. 
But  the  common  intellectual  purpose  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  the  common  trend  of  educational  thought,  made  it  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  specific  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  different  schools,  and  the  establishment,  if 
possible,  of  an  ideal  standard.  It  was  this  task  which  the  nor¬ 
mal  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  un¬ 
dertook  in  1895. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  appointed  made  it  certain 
that  the  investigation  would  be  careful  and  painstaking,  and 
that  the  conclusions  would  be  carefully  weighed.  The  present 
Report  is  the  outcome. 

For  purposes  of  review  the  Report  may  be  considered  under 
two  phases;  the  one,  the  committee’s  own  definitions  and  opin¬ 
ions;  the  other,  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  first  phase  includes  the  definition  of  the  function  of  the 
normal  school  with  relation  to  its  purpose,  its  faculty,  its  stu¬ 
dents,  the  child,  society,  the  home,  and  the  curriculum ;  the  inner 
life  of  the  normal  school;  normal  school  administration;  and 
training  schools.  The  second  phase  includes  the  treatment  of 
the  geographical  and  historical  variations  that  exist  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools;  and  the  control  and  maintenance  of  such  schools. 

The  reader  will  naturally  consider  these  two  phases  of  the 
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Report  in  the  order  named.  The  review  of  the  first  classifica¬ 
tion  reveals  much  that  is  sound  and  that  will  readily  be  ac¬ 
cepted — for  instance,  the  apparent  views  of  the  committee  on 
those  features  of  the  normal  school  which  are  fundamental. 
But  the  critic  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept  many  of  the  defini¬ 
tions,  and  will  note  a  lack  of  clearness  in  arrangement.  I  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  touch  upon  all  of  the  points  in  the  Report,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the  essentials. 

“  The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools.”  Under  this  caption  the  Report 
defines  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  elementary  schools 
is  not  given,  as  .the  range  of  work  for  which  the  normal  school 
is  to  prepare  teachers  is  a  most  interesting  point  of  inquiry. 
The  term  elementary  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  schools 
below  the  grade  of  colleges,  and  sometimes,  and  more  accu¬ 
rately,  in  distinction  from  secondary  schools.  If  the  Report 
uses  the  word  in  its  former  sense,  its  notion  of  the  mission  of 
the  normal  school  is  sound. 

There  are  those  who  would  not  have  the  normal  schools 
prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  These  persons 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  consistent.  If  there  is  sound  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  normal  school,  it  rests  upon  the  premise  that  if  the 
State  is  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  public  education, 
it  must  provide  for  the  most  intelligent  and  economical  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  money.  The  public  funds  are  used  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  secondary,  as  well  as  the  elementary,  schools;  hence 
the  necessity  of  training  teachers  for  those  schools.  A  college 
education  is  of  advantage  to  the  secondary  teacher,  but  this 
does  not  relieve  the  normal  school  from  giving  the  professional 
view  and  analysis  of  the  secondary  school  subjects.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  normal  schools  to  extend 
their  courses  for  high  school  graduates  so  far  that  they  prac¬ 
tically  usurp  the  field  of  the  chair  of  education  in  the  univer¬ 
sity;  but  such  a  policy  is  questionable,  both  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  because  of  its  necessary  exclusion  of  the  many  by 
reason  of  the  length  of  time  involved. 

There  is  no  more  self-evident  fact  than  that  the  normal 
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school  has  established  its  great  service  to  the  country  by  treat¬ 
ing  from  a  strictly  educational  standpoint  the  public  school 
branches,  together  with  teaching  the  science  of  mind  and  school 
management  to  an  extent  consistent  with  instructing  the 
schools  pursuing  these  branches. 

“  The  function  of  the  normal  school  in  its  relation  to  its 
faculty.” 

Under  this  heading  the  Report  correctly  holds  that  the 
faculty  is  the  soul  of  the  institution,  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  superior  men  and  women,  and  that  their  education  should 
extend  beyond  that  of  the  grades  in  which  they  teach. 

The  Report  then  gives  certain  definitions,  the  relevancy  of 
which  will  be  questioned,  and  which,  even  if  relevant,  are 
neither  clear  nor  concise.  For  instance,  “  Character  has  two 
fundamental  elements,  force  and  power.  A  strong  man  in  life — 
a  man  of  strong  character — is  one  who  has  both  force  and 
power.  Force  is  evolved  in  putting  forth  his  determinations. 
Power  is  the  soul  in  his  actions;  power  is  mind  and  heart.”  Is 
force  evolved  or  manifested  in  putting  forth  determinations? 
Are  actions  and  determinations  synonomous  terms?  What  is 
meant  by  soul,  mind,  and  heart  in  these  connections  ? 

Again,  “  Teaching  may  be  defined  as  causing  an  individual 
to  think  and  act  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually.”  What 
is  meant  by  think  physically,  think  mentally,  and  think  spirit¬ 
ually?  What  is  the  distinction  between  mind  and  spirit? 
Would  not  stepping  on  a  chestnut  burr  with  the  bare  foot  cause 
an  individual  to  think  and  act?  Contrast  this  definition  of 
teaching  for  clearness  with  the  following:  “  Teaching  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  one  individual  exerts  on  another  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  him  in  some  conscious  and  methodical  way  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  result  in  view.” 

Again,  “  Scholarship  is  the  reserve  power  of  every  great 
teacher.”  For  the  word  power,  here,  substitute  the  definitions 
of  power  given  above,  and  it  will  read :  Scholarship  is  the  re¬ 
serve  soul  in  his  actions,  or,  reserve  mind  and  heart  of  every 
great  teacher. 

“  A  professional  spirit  and  professional  ethics  should  char¬ 
acterize  every  member  of  the  faculty.”  What  is  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  professional  spirit  and  professional  ethics? 
Really,  what  does  the  committee  mean  by  these  terms  ?  These 
and  other  similar  expressions  are  particularly  unfortunate  in 
a  report  on  a  subject  the  basis  of  which  is  the  science  of  mind. 

Those  who  would  enter  the  normal  school  should  be  mature, 
have  good  health  and  soundness  of  body,  natural  fitness  to 
teach,  high  purposes,  native  ability,  and  at  least  a  secondary 
education.  The  Report  is  wise  in  setting  these  requirements. 
Many  have  claimed  admission  to  the  normal  schools  under  the 
formal  specifications  of  the  law  respecting  age  and  ability  to 
pass  academic  examinations.  The  duty  of  the  faculty  to  dis¬ 
criminate  on  grounds  of  personal  fitness  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognized,  nor  has  the  reflected  influence  of  the  study 
of  the  higher  branches  in  the  high  school  course  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  mind  in  the  more  elementary  subjects  been  fully  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  statements  of  the  Report,  under  the  functions  of  the 
normal  school  in  its  relations  to  the  child,  to  society  and  the 
home,  while  true,  are  scarcely  relevant,  being  removed  from 
their  natural  place  under  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  ideal  normal  course  recommended  requires  two  years  for 
the  high  school  graduate.  This  course  is  wisely  selected  and 
classified.  If  it  admits  question  on  any  point,  it  is  that  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Ethics  will  be  accepted  at  once,  but  after  including 
ethics,  many  will  understand  religion  to  refer  to  doctrines.  If 
such  is  to  be  the  understanding,  the  subject  can  scarcely  be 
considered  wisely  included. 

The  Report  places  a  just  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  train¬ 
ing  school.  “  It  is  a  place  for  illustrating,  testing,  and  in  part 
originating  theory  of  education ;  the  work  can  and  must  be  so 
conducted  that  the  child  shall  receive  as  good  or  better  train¬ 
ing  than  he  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  receive.” 

There  has  been  a  too  general  notion  that  the  training  school 
was  a  sort  of  clinic  where  it  was  legitimate  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  pupil  to  the  normal  practice  teacher,  and  some 
normal  schools  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advertise  that  they  placed 
their  students  in  sole  charge  of  classes  in  the  training  school 
for  a  number  of  months.  One  cannot  help  wondering  what. 
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under  such  circumstances,  must  be  the  fate  of  a  child  in  the 
training  school,  who,  term  after  term,  must  be  the  subject  of 
tyros.  The  true  conception  of  a  normal  school  is  that  it  is  a 
place  where  experience  can  be  gotten  without  sacrificing  the 
child,  and  the  child  in  the  training  school  is  just  as  valuable  an 
immortal  being  as  the  child  anywhere  else.  Every  class  in  a 
training  school  should  be  under  a  competent,  regular  teacher, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  class  up  to  standard, 
and  should  supplement  the  work  of  the  practice  teacher  in  all 
that  is  necessary  to  this  end. 

“  The  training  school  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
normal  school,”  that  its  work  may  harmonize  with  the  teaching 
of  the  normal. 

“  The  size  of  the  training  school  should  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  limiting  the  size  of  a  normal  school.” 

“  Some  observation  work  should  precede  actual  instruction 
on  the  part  of  every  student  teacher.”  It  must  be  recognized 
that  after  all  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  a  person  to 
teach  consists  in  establishing  a  clear  ideal  of  a  good  school,  and 
observation  aids  greatly  in  accomplishing  this  result. 

Plans  for  teaching  must  be  presented  by  the  student  teachers. 
The  Report  emphasizes  this  point.  There  is  no  exercise  equal 
to  this  in  making  the  practice  teacher  conscious  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  in  a  good  lesson.. 

“  Actual  teaching  is  capable  of  ranking  as  the  most  valuable 
course  for  the  student,  for  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  both 
theory  and  practice.” 

The  whole  chapter  on  training  schools  is  most  able  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  will  bear  the  closest  study. 

The  chapter  on  “  The  inner  life  of  a  normal  school  ”  is  sug¬ 
gestive  and  wisely  emphasizes  that  particular  value  which 
comes  from  what  may  be  termed  institutional  life.  Herein 
lies  an  educational  value  that  is  too  often  underestimated.  It 
is  in  this  institutional  life  that  the  normal  school  has  its  great 
advantage  over  a  city  training  school.  Institutions  have  their 
individuality  just  as  persons.  There  is  something  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Harvard,  distinctly  Yale,  Princeton,  or  Columbia,  which 
one  who  has  lived  in  one  of  these  institutions  for  a  number  of 
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years  feels  that  he  has  received,  which  he  did  not  get  from 
books,  something  that  he  would  not  have  received  to  the  same 
degree  had  he  been  a  private  student.  This  something  is  the 
institutional  spirit.  It  may  be  analyzed  into  elements,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  these  elements  depends  its  virtue  in  char¬ 
acter  building. 

Under  the  head  of  administration  the  Report  offers  much 
that  is  suggestive.  While  some  of  the  suggestions,  such  as 
“  The  faculty  meetings  should  concern  themselves  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  normal  schools  and  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  work  in  hand,”  rather  than  in  “  Transacting  the 
regular  business  of  the  school  in  committee  of  the  whole  ”  are 
sound,  others  of  the  suggestions,  as,  for  instance,  “  The 
faculty  should  be  divided  into  committees  ”  will  impress  the 
reader  as  too  specific,  tending  to  destroy  faculty  individuality. 

Under  the  second  part  of  the  classification  the  Report  re¬ 
views  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  geographically,  and 
shows  that  in  each  section  of  the  country  they  bear  the  impress 
of  local  conditions.  This  fact,  instead  of  being  a  mere  pro¬ 
vincialism,  is  a  compliment  to  the  normal  school  authorities, 
who  are  therein  shown  to  have  adapted  their  work  to  their  con¬ 
ditions.  The  review  of  these  conditions  and  the  adaptations 
that  have  been  made  show  a  common  current  of  opinion  and 
trend  of  development  that  may  encourage  the  committee  in  the 
hope  that  its  own  ideal  course  of  study  will  soon  be  the  com¬ 
mon  standard. 

The  Report  shows  that  in  general  the  normal  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  that  where  there  is  more 
than  one  normal  school  in  a  State,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  local 
board  of  trustees  for  each  school.  There  is  disclosed  in  this 
latter  fact  a  tendency  to  friction  growing  out  of  the  crossing 
of  interests.  The  experience  of  the  country  demonstrates 
clearly  that  where  there  are  several  normal  schools  in  a  State 
they  should  all  be  under  one  general  board  of  trustees.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  wise  when  the  interests  of  the  schools  require 
legislation,  as  they  always  do.  It  is  also  wise  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  in  offering  attractions  to  stu- 
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dents.  While  State  institutions  may  justly  rival  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  do  good  work,  they  should  never  compete  with 
each  other  in  efforts  to  secure  patronage. 

The  financial  statistics  showing  the  number  of  normal 
schools,  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  improvements,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  for  a  term  of  years  in  thirty-eight  States,  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  serve  forcibly  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  hold 
these  institutions  have  upon  the  country.  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  appear  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  their  expenditures. 
The  chapter  in  the  Appendix  on  the  general  view  of  the  work 
of  the  normal  schools,  by  Dr.  Albert  G.  Boyden,  is  clear, 
thoughtful,  and  practical,  and  merits  a  close  study. 

The  Report  as  a  whole  is  suggestive,  not  only  in  the  opinions 
it  advances,  but  in  the  facts  it  discloses.  The  reader  will  feel 
grateful  for  what  the  committee  has  done,  and  will  wish  it  had 
gone  farther  in  some  particulars,  as,  for  instance,  in  elaborat¬ 
ing  the  office  of  the  normal  school  in  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  branches  and  in  the  foreign  languages.  The  normal 
school  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
however,  is  living  and  active,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  due 
consideration  to  these  phases  of  the  problem  in  the  near  future. 

James  M.  Green 

State  Normal  School, 

Trenton  N. J.  .  •  •  ' 
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THE  QUINCY  MOVEMENT^ 

This  is  sacred  educational  ground.  Around  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  the  people’s  school  has  had  its  prophets  and 
its  martyrs.  The  nation’s  schoolmasters  look  back  with  affec¬ 
tion  to  this  rockbound  New  England  coast  as  the  motherland 
of  what  they  hold  most  dear.  Here  the  makers  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  laid  the  foundations,  steady  and  strong,  on  which  a 
world  has  built.  Here  Horace  Mann  plead  and  exhorted  that 
education  might  be  real  and  that  the  public  support  of  it  might 
be  both  intelligent  and  determined.  Here  Eliot  has  finished 
an  imperishable  monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  which 
neither  a  countless  succession  of  years  nor  the  flight  of  ages 
can  destroy.  Here  Parker  first  gained  fame  thru  service  of 
childhood. 

There  is  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  his  friend  Paulinus 
in  which  he  insists  that  men  should  consider  either  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  fame  and  work  for  it,  or  the  shortness  of  life  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  The  Roman  righteously  preferred  the  former  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  modern  sage  finds  the  two  not  incompatible.  He 
has  banished  asceticism  as  an  incentive  to  virtue  and  enthroned 
a  generous  humanity  in  its  stead.  It  is  this  humanity,  broad, 
sympathetic,  affectionate,  which  has  given  its  fine  emotional 
quality  to  Colonel  Parker’s  work  for  children.  One  follows  it 
not  with  the  attention  which  is  intellectual  merely,  but  with  the 
interest  which  is  life.  It  bursts  the  bonds  of  convention  and 
defies  the  trammels  of  tradition.  It  is  real  and  vital.  False 
ideals  have  often,  in  the  course  of  history,  made  education  an 
inhuman  process.  So  it  was  in  many  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  it  was  under  Sturm’s  dreadful  curriculum  at  Strass- 
burg,  so  it  was  a  century  ago  when  Pestalozzi  was  bending 

’  An  addressed  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  as  superintendent  of  schools,  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  April  20,  1900. 
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every  energy  of  his  great  soul  to  reach  the  hidden  springs  of 
child  nature.  It  is  a  tendency  of  teaching  to  harden  into 
routine.  The  routine  in  turn  becomes  mechanical,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  anaemia  follows  of  necessity.  From  this 
there  is  but  one  possible  escape,  the  tonic  and  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  of  new  knowledge.  The  university  teacher  seeks  this 
knowledge  in  his  library  or  his  laboratory,  the  elementary 
teacher  must  find  it  in  the  child.  Colonel  Parker’s  work  is 
human;  its  constant  inspiration  is  the  knowledge  which  the 
child  reveals. 

This  human  quality,  together  with  a  passionate  faith  in 
democracy,  which  is  based  as  much  on  intuition  as  on  convic¬ 
tion,  is  the  surest  clew  to  an  interpretation  of  Colonel  Parker’s 
life  and  influence.  He  has  not  only  seen  but  felt  that  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  permanently  bolstered  up  by  artificial  supports. 
No  patent  methods  or  devices  w  ill  suffice;  not  even  the  power¬ 
ful  force  of  legislation  will  make  the  educational  stream  run 
uphill  forever.  It  must  spring  fresh  and  pure  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  if  it  is  to  be  unfailing,  steady,  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  So  Colonel  Parker  has  labored  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  to  reach  the  people  themselves,  the  parents  w'hose  most 
precious  possessions  are  yielded  up  to  the  school  and  the  school¬ 
master  for  weal  or  for  woe.  He  has  tried  to  bring  them  to  a 
realization  of  what  education  means  in  a  democracy,  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  character  and  standards  of  the  schools, 
of  their  selfish  as  well  as  their  public  interest  in  the  results.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  has  appealed  to  the  teacher  to  open  his  eyes 
to  the  dignity,  the  influence,  and  the  importance  of  his  work. 
He  has  called  upon  the  teacher  to  leave  off  being  a  merchant 
dealing  in  information,  and  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a 
builder  of  human  souls.  These  things  he  has  done  in  the  name 
not  of  any  theory  or  school  or  sect,  but  of  childhood. 

Appeals  such  as  these,  if  insisted  upon  and  responded  to,  are, 
in  any  stage  of  the  world’s  history,  revolutionary  in  their  re¬ 
sults.  All  practical  affairs  have  their  ruts,  wdth  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  in  favor  of  continuing  to  follow  them.  Are  not 
these  ruts  the  results  of  experience,  and  is  not  experience  the 
great  teacher?  It  depends,  as  the  French  say.  There  is  ex- 
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perience  intelligent  and  experience  unintelligent,  experience 
reflective  and  experience  unreflecting,  experience  open-eyed  and 
experience  blind.  The  former  is  a  teacher,  the  latter  a  slave- 
driver.  An  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,  as  Socrates 
insisted.  So  an  experience  unquestioned  and  untried  in  the 
light  of  eternal  principles  is  not  a  human  experience  at  all.  It 
is  the  experience  of  the  mountain  top  on  which  sun  burns  and 
storms  beat,  the  experience  of  the  cliff  over  which  Niagara 
pours,  the  experience  of  the  tides  as  they  rise  and  fall  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  law  of  which  they  know  nothing,  not  even  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Human  experience  of  the  genuine  sort  is  quite  different 
from  this.  It  is  inquiring,  progressive,  illumined  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  principles.  It  faces  the  present  and  the  future,  and  it 
uses  the  past  without  adoring  it.  In  this  wise  Colonel  Parker 
began  his  work  at  Dayton.  He  questioned  his  experience,  but 
it  was  dumb.  He  did  not  speak  its  language.  He  did  not 
know  enough.  The  years  of  study  which  followed  pointed  the 
way  to  the  answering  of  his  questions.  Education  began  to 
loom  large  in  his  field  of  consciousness;  history  hinted  at  its 
deeper  lessons;  philosophy  suggested  principles  of  action. 
The  town  of  Quincy,  and  thru  it  the  United  States,  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  revelation. 

It  was  an  object  lesson  of  striking  significance  to  see  this 
veteran  soldier,  with  a  German  university  career  behind  him, 
putting  forth  all  his  newly  roused  energies  in  behalf  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary  school.  The  change  in  them 
was  startling.  “  Going  to  school  ceased  to  be  a  homesick 
tribulation,”  wrote  Mr.  Adams.  “  The  children  actually  went 
to  school  without  being  dragged  there.  The  simple  fact  was, 
that  they  were  happier  and  more  amused  and  better  contented 
at  school  than  at  home.”  What  had  happened?  Only  the 
obvious,  it  seems,  as  we  look  back  at  it  now.  Mr.  Adams  has 
described  it  graphically  and  concisely :  “  Education  was  to 

recur  to  first  principles.  Not  much  was  to  be  attempted;  but 
whatever  was  attempted  was  to  be  thoroly  done,  and  to  be 
tested  by  its  practical  results,  and  not  by  its  theoretical  impor¬ 
tance.  Above  all,  the  simple  comprehensible  processes  of 
nature  were  to  be  observed.  Children  were  to  learn  to  read  and 
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write  and  cipher  as  they  learned  to  swim,  or  to  skate,  or  to  play 
ball.  The  rule  by  which  the  thing  was  done  was  nothing;  the 
fact  that  it  was  done  well  was  everything.”  How  sensible, 
yet  how  novel;  how  wise,  yet  how  revolutionary!  From  the 
vantage  ground  of  to-day  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Colonel  Parker 
was  merely  putting  in  practice  here  at  Quincy  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  education  and  of  psychology.  He  was  not 
devising  methods  or  concocting  ingenious  devices.  Methods 
and  devices  are  small  things  and  change  with  every  individual 
who  uses  them.  A  principle  is  eternal  and  the  parent  of  a 
hundred  methods;  but  a  cast-iron  method  is  a  principle’s  worst 
enemy.  The  teacher  whose  method  is  finished  and  complete 
has  lost  touch  with  human  nature.  Colonel  Parker’s  principles 
have  saved  him  from  apotheosizing  methods.  It  would  show  a 
truer  appreciation  of  what  happened  here  if  we  spoke  oftener 
of  Quincy  principles  and  less  often  of  Quincy  methods. 

Among  cultivated  persons  there  is  a  more  or  less  widespread 
opinion  that  teaching  power  is  declining.  Our  national  jour¬ 
nal  of  despair  recently  wrote  this  sentence  in  an  important 
article  on  the  decline  of  teaching:  “  No  one,  we  suppose,  will 
question  that  the  number  of  great  teachers  is  decidedly  less 
than  it  once  was,  and  that  the  depleted  ranks  are  not  being  ade¬ 
quately  filled  up.”  ^  Without  stopping  to  quibble  about  what 
is  meant  by  a  great  teacher,  I  not  only  question  the  assertion, 
but  deny  it  absolutely.  There  are  more  great  teachers  to-day 
than  there  ever  were,  and  they  are  more  widely  distributed  and 
exercising  greater  influence.  It  is  true  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  have  not  their  fair  share  of  them,  owing  to  the 
passing  influence  of  the  lecture  system  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  even  in  those  institutions  there  is  more  good  teach¬ 
ing  than  there  was  a  generation  ago.  The  laudator  temporis 
acti  has  in  mind  some  one  person  whose  loss  he  deeply  feels, 
and  generalizes  from  him  alone.  But  north,  east,  south,  and 
west  teaching  is  constantly  improving.  It  is  based  on  more 
thoro  scholarship,  on  stronger  professional  pride,  or  better 
special  preparation.  Where  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
was  one  teacher  who  thought  about  teaching  as  such,  and 

’  TAe  Nation,  March  8,  1900,  p.  180. 
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studied  teaching,  there  are  two  score  to-day.  The  Quincy 
movement  was  typical.  Similar  awakenings  have  come  to 
hundreds  of  American  communities,  and  he  who  runs  may 
read  the  results.  When  the  history  for  the  spread  of  the  new 
educational  spirit  comes  to  be  written.  Colonel  Parker’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  it  will  be  honorably  remembered. 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Emerson’s  that  “  it  is  essential  to  a 
true  theory  of  nature  and  of  man,  that  it  should  contain  some¬ 
what  progressive.”  Colonel  Parker’s  principles  and  insights 
have  not  stood  still.  They  have  ripened  with  the  years  and 
they  have  grown  fuller  and  richer  with  use.  A  vast  city  has 
recognized  them  at  work  among  its  teeming  thousands;  villages 
and  towns  in  near  and  distant  States  have  caught  them  up  and 
applied  them  with  delight.  They  are  not  final;  that  would  be 
their  death.  They  are  only  an  honest,  courageous  man’s 
badge  of  service  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  fellows’  children. 
May  he  long  be  spared  to  wear  it ! 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR  MONSTERBERG  ON  SCHOOL  REFORM 

The  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  this  country  have 
been  placed  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Miinster- 
berg,  who,  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  May,  thru  an  interest¬ 
ing  autobiographic  sketch,  has  permitted  them  to  view  the 
inner  spirit  and  working  of  an  educational  system  which,  for 
its  purpose,  is  beyond  question  more  effective  than  anything  of 
the  kind  now  to  be  found  in  America. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
studying  a  foreign  educational  system  thru  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  one  of  its  direct  and  concrete  products,  and  if  he  will  but 
do  Professor  Miinsterberg  the  justice  to  read  carefully  his 
article,  the  more  or  less  confused  American  teacher  will  find  his 
mind  considerably  clarified  as  to  what  should  be  the  ideals  of 
education  in  a  democracy. 

The  first  thing  to  smite  the  consciousness  of  the  reader  of 
Professor  Munsterberg’s  paper  is  that  the  educational  system 
which  he  decribes  has  given  to  the  world  in  general  and  to 
America  in  particular  a  fine  example  of  complacent  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  No  one  who  is  forced  to  confess  American  nativity 
will  urge  that  he  can  look  back  upon  his  early  school  days  with 
more  profound  satisfaction.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  recounting  the  happy  experiences  of  his  boyhood. 
Professor  Miinsterberg  dwells  most  affectionately  upon  those 
which  occurred  out  of  school,  upon  those  inclinations  of  which 
“  the  school  never  took  the  smallest  account.”  But  that,  per¬ 
haps,  is  precisely  why  they  were  so  enjoyable — actual  freedom, 
even  in  stolen  sips,  is  always  delightful — and  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  the  later  development  of  independent  vigor  is  not 
due  as  much  to  such  experiences  as  to  those  of 
the  Gradgrind  school.  We  have  been  told  before  that  Latin 
and  Greek  are  all-efficient  in  the  development  of  great  men. 
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But  it  generally  turns  out,  as  it  has  in  this  instance,  that  the 
said  great  men,  owing  to  ignorance  of  rigorous  scientific 
method  on  the  part  of  their  tedchers,  were  not  carefully  caged 
when  young.  As  in  the  case  of  Professor  Miinsterberg, 
usually  they  were  thoughtlessly  permitted  for  from  four  to  six 
hours  per  day  to  run  and  swim  and  row  and  ride  horseback, 
collect  objects  in  nature,  and  to  live 'with  her  about  as  they 
pleased.  To  argue  that  the  value  of  his  butterfly  chasing  in 
youth  must  now  be  measured  by  his  position  as  an  entomolo¬ 
gist;  or  that  his  early  love  of  plants  and  enthusiasm  for  an¬ 
cient  pottery  must  be  estimated  in  terms  of  his  present  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  botanist  or  archaeologist;  or,  in  general,  that  the 
natural  influences  outside  of  school  which  constantly  challenged 
his  attention  and  stimulated  his  investigations  have  not  ma¬ 
terially  contributed  to  his  present  influential  position  as  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  simply  because  they  were  not  rammed  into  him  thru 
a  prescribed  school  course  against  an  “  inner  resistance,”  is  to 
adopt  a  line  of  reasoning  that  must  unlock  in  protest  even  the 
stone  jaws  of  the  professor’s  psychological  sphinx. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  once  more  how  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  a  product  of  an  educational  system  derived  from 
the  monarchical  ideal  of  society  to  understand  the  ideals  of 
education  proposed  by  a  democracy.  There  seems  to  be  no 
perception  of  the  more  than  oceanic  abyss  that  separates  an 
educational  system  in  which  the  teacher  leaves  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  instruction  to  the  “  principal  and  the  government  ”  from 
a  system  in  which  the  teacher  is  an  organic  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  growing  out  of  such  different  ideals; 
it  is  sufficient  to  emphasize  the  point  that  thru  the  ages  the 
old  world  has  tried  the  former,  and  at  this  time  the  new  world 
proposes  to  try  the  latter.  In  this  country  it  has  been  resolved 
to  preserve  for  each  person  to  the  uttermost  the  privilege  of  the 
initiative,  on  the  theory  that  society  not  only  has  the  right  but 
also  the  actual  need  of  the  best  that  each  individual  brings  into 
the  world  with  him  when  he  is  born.  The  administration  of 
the  old  world  system  of  education  is  not  without  its  lessons  for 
us.  The  plan  of  prescribing  in  the  schools  continually  only 
such  studies  as  meet  with  “  inner  resistance  ”  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupils  has  been  so  effectively  executed  that  this  selfsame 
“  inner  resistance  ”  has  now  become  the  chief  menace  to  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe — nay,  to  the  very  idea  of  government 
itself.  It  is  true  that  the  new  world  idea  makes  our  country 
very  tiresome  to  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  noise.  It 
frequently  fills  our  teachers’  meetings  with  such  indescribable 
babble  that  they  would  be  the  last  resort  of  any  who  wish  to 
slumber,  except  possibly  those  whose  lifelong  habit  it  has  been 
to  sleep  that  their  king  may  think.  For  gatherings  of  irre¬ 
proachable  decorum  and  quiet  commend  me  to  those 
assemblages  of  teachers  who,  under  the  old  world  idea,  passive 
and  docile,  have  come  together  to  receive  their  orders  from  the 
“  principal  and  the  government.” 

Another  point  that  always  seems  to  fall  outside  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  genuine  product  of  the  old  world  school  system  is 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  democracy  that  by  granting 
equal  opportunities  in  and  thru  education  to  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people,  society  shall  be  able  to  organize  itself  into  a  self- 
controlled,  coherent,  self-perpetuating  body;  and  also  the  un¬ 
avoidable  corollary,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  and  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  righteous  use  of  such  opportunities,  all  places  in 
the  democracy  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 
This  proposition  rests  upon  the  theory  that  only  out  of  such 
natural  adjustments  of  people,  made  under  increasing  enlight¬ 
enment,  can  mankind  eyer  hope  to  enjoy  a  stable  and  well- 
balanced,  tho  not  fixed,  but  sensitive  and  self-compensating 
social  condition.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  dominant  theory  that  underlies  the 
monarchical  system  of  education.  Under  such  terms  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  people  may  actually  love  their  country  and  live 
in  quiet  within  its  borders.  Whatever  other  virtues  the 
monarchical  system  of  education  may  possess,  it  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  feeling  of  contentment  which  keeps  a  people  at  home. 
Appreciating  the  recognition  that  Harvard  University  gave  to 
the  genius  and  education  of  Professor  Miinsterberg,  one  can 
readily  understand  why  he  should  choose  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  American  people.  But  every  Atlantic  liner  that  leaves  his 
native  shores  brings  with  it  hundreds  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
products  of  that  school  system  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
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tho  very  few  of  them  are  being  allured  westward  by  so  great  a 
material  influence  as  a  professorship  awaiting  them  at  Har¬ 
vard.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  from  the  professor  to  the 
peasant,  it  is  the  feeling  that  on  this  side  there  is  yet  one  more 
chance  to  get  justice;  one  more  opportunity  to  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  rights,  for  ages  denied,  that  drives  them  hither. 

Considering  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  development  of  a 
system  of  education  consistent  with  democratic  ideals,  it  should 
be  always  remembered  that  no  small  part  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
dealing  with  those  who  have  received  their  training  under 
monarchical  ideals.  These  people  belong  to  two  classes;  one 
seeking  to  transplant  in  this  country  the  essentials  of  the  old 
regime,  and  the  other  fighting  this  attempt  to  the  death  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  evils  from  which  they  have  fled.  In 
spite  of  its  inconvenience,  not  to  say  danger,  one  must  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  latter  class,  who  show  so  much 
restiveness  and  irritability  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  any  au¬ 
thority  being  exercised  over  them  in  the  matter.  The  old 
monarchies  have  utterly  failed  by  education  or  other  means  to 
inspire  these  people  with  trust  in  their  fellow-men.  We 
Americans,  therefore,  must  simply  wait  until  they  have  had 
time  to  take  their  bearings  from  the  outlook  afforded  by  the 
new  world  ideals.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  mean 
well,  but  they  are  possessed  with  a  deadly  fear  that  has  been 
begotten  by  tyranny  and  nurtured  in  ignorance  in  their  native 
lands.  We  must  be  patient. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  Professor  Miinsterberg  makes 
a  point  of  real  value  when  he  says  that  the  teachers  in  all  grades 
of  our  schools  should  know  more.  Tho  the  idea  is  not  a  new 
one  to  the  American  teacher,  and  altho  it  has  never  been  in  dis¬ 
pute  in  this  country,  its  restatement  and  exploitation  by  every¬ 
one  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fact  can  do  no  possible  harm. 
In  the  present  instance  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  used  to 
establish  this  self-evident  truth  reveals  a  “  mastery  of  method  ” 
that  makes  one  feel  doubly  secure  in  adopting  the  conclusions 
reached.  The  American  public  deplores  with  Professor 
Miinsterberg  that  but  two  per  cent,  of  its  teachers  possess  a 
“  degree.”  But  even  he  fails  to  suggest  any  more  rational  or 
rapid  means  of  remedying  the  situation  than  those  already  in 
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operation.  Of  course,  we  might  close  the  schools  and  wait 
until  the  ninety-eight  per  cent,  could  go  to  college  and  get  their 
degrees;  but  it  would  be  a  doubtful  expedient.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  will  take  a  look  at  the  proper  statistics  covering 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  compare  the  qualifications  required 
of  teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools  two  decades  ago  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  there  will  be  found  some  reason  to  hope. 
Again,  if  one  will  take  the  courses  of  study  as  outlined  for  the 
best  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
ten  years  ago  and  compare  with  the  courses  outlined  in  the 
same  institutions  to-day,  he  will  be  impressed  still  further  with 
what  the  real  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers  actually  means 
for  the  schools.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  slow,  but  it 
comes  in  the  right  way,  and  from  the  right  source — as  an  evo¬ 
lution  and  from  the  people.  To  assert,  however,  that  our  im¬ 
provement  in  education  is  not  forwarded  as  much  by  increased 
efficiency  in  teaching  skill  as  it  is  by  a  more  expansive  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  ignore  the  plainest  of  facts. 

The  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal  in  and  thru  educa¬ 
tion  is  no  doubt  in  the  distant  future.  But  something  worth 
while  has  been  done  toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  ideal 
when  it  has  been  clearly  stated,  and  the  American  people  have 
gone  at  least  as  far  as  that.  The  teachers  of  this  country  must 
be  prepared  t^do  more  than  merely  ransack  the  treasure  houses 
of  accumulated  knowledge.  It  is  part  of  their  work  to  or- 
ganize  the  school  so  that  it  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  our 
ideals  of  what  the  social  conditions  of  mankind  should  be.  It 
is  not  wholly  the  question  of  how  much  knowledge,  for  that 
could  be  prescribed;  but  it  is  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be 
used,  that  perplexes  the  teachers  at  present. 

Whatever  apparent  rest  there  may  be  in  the  social  state  under 
the  operation  of  the  old  regime,  it  must  not  be  taken  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  repose  of  the  natural  balance  that  exists  among  parts 
that  have  been  arranged  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  under  the  enormous  weight  of  military  rule  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  quiet  tenseness  of  a  bent  spring  whose  “  inner 
resistance  ”  for  the  moment  is  overcome. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Chicago  Institute, 

Chicago,  III. 
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Der  hoehere  Lehrerstand  in  Preussen,  seine  Arbeit  und  sein  Lohn— Von 

Dr,  Heinrich  Schroeder.  Lipsius  u.  Tischer  :  Kiel  u.  Leipzig,  1899.  94  p. 
I  M.  60  pf. 

Justitiaregnorum7undamentum— Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Schroeder.  Lipsius  u., 
Tischer  :  Kiel  u.  Leipzig.  1899.  80  p.  i  M. 

In  Germany  all  roads  to  civil  or  military  preferment  radiate 
from  the  higher  schools.  It  follows  that  their  teachers  must 
be  State  officials,  trained,  employed,  and  remunerated  according 
to  a  definite  governmental  program. 

For  a  German  official  to  point  out  an  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  State  is  necessarily  a  delicate  task.  Notwithstanding  Dr, 
Schroeder’s  attempt,  by  means  of  liberal  quotations,  to  throw 
around  his  pamphlet  the  aegis  of  Scriptural,  ministerial,  and 
imperial  sanction,  he  has  been  obliged  to  devote  a  second  pam¬ 
phlet  to  refuting  the  charge  of  most  grossly  and  unreasonably 
attacking  the  government. 

The  avowed  policy  of  the  German  government  is  to  regulate 
official  salaries  by  the  time  required  for  preparation,  the  honor 
of  the  office,  the  opportunities  for  additional  income  and  for 
promotion,  and  the  tax  upon  the  incumbent.  It  is  usually  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  as  Bismarck  phrased  it,  Germany  owes  her 
political,  industrial,  and  commercial  greatness  to  “  the  work¬ 
ing  of  those  invisible  germs  implanted  in  the  souls  of  German 
youth  by  the  higher'  schools.”  But  the  teachers  of  those 
schools,  intrusted  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  national  life,  re¬ 
ceive  entirely  incommensurate  salaries.  Under  the  government 
schedule  “  a  provincial  school  inspector,  charged  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  higher  education  of  a  whole  province,  receives  from 
$1425  to  $1875  annually,  a  captain  of  equerry  from  $1650 
to  $2175,  besides  an  elegant  home  and  luxurious  appoint¬ 
ments.  VVffiich  calling  demands  the  more  intelligence,  the 
greater  labor,  the  higher  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  State: 

■  training  horses  or  training  those  young  men  who  are  to  take 
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the  leading  places  in  society  and  State,  who  are  to  perpetuate 
the  German  government?  ” 

Dr.  Schroeder  considers  for  the  most  part  only  the  regular 
teachers  of  the  secondary  schools — the  Oherlehrer.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  injustice  of  the  present  salary  schedules,  he  institutes 
a  comparison  between  the  judges  of  the  lowest  courts  of  the 
first  instance  and  the  Oherlehrer,  whom  successive  ministries 
since  1845  have  promised  a  remuneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
judges,  “  as  soon  as  the  present  financial  stringency  shall  per¬ 
mit.” 

Statistics  prove  that  the  training  of  the  Oherlehrer  consumes 
more  years  than  that  of  the  jurist.  It  must  include  nine  years 
in  the  gymnasium,  three  years  in  the  university,  one  year  of 
examinations,  one  year  in  a  seminar  for  professional  training, 
one  year  of  trial  teaching,  and  one  year  of  military  service. 
The  average  age  of  the  candidates  for  appointment  in  the 
higher  schools  of  Prussia  is  actually  twenty-nine  years,  two 
and  one-half  months.  But  further  preparation  is  required  of 
some  forty  per  cent,  before  their  diplomas  are  granted,  so  that 
the  average  candidate  is  ready  for  office  only  in  his  thirty-first 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of  the  average  judge 
of  the  lowest  courts  is  completed  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years  and  eleven  months. 

But  enrollment  on  the  official  list  as  eligible  rarely  means  an 
immediate  appointment.  The  candidate  must  now  undergo 
the  trying  Wartezeit,  prolonged  in  Prussia  in  1897  to  the  av¬ 
erage  age  of  thirty-seven.  During  these  years  of  waiting  he 
may  exist  by  teaching  private  pupils,  by  keeping  a  pension,  or 
by  acting  as  assistant  teacher,  with  the  "  Hungerlohn  ”  of 
$375-  Any  employment  not  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  costs 
him  his  place  on  the  list.  Dr.  Fredrich  Paulsen  is  quoted  as 
summing  up  in  these  words  the  effects  of  the  long-continued 
nervous  strain  of  years  of  hard  study,  searching  examina¬ 
tions,  and  deferred  appointment :  “  These  tasks  have  already 
crippled  both  courage  and  power.  The  teachers  enter  upon 
their  official  duties,  not  with  the  conquering  zeal  of  youthful 
enthusiasts,  but  rather  with  the  resignation  of  the  disillu¬ 
sioned.” 

The  opportunities  for  additional  earnings  are  decidedly  in 
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favor  of  the  jurists,  who  often,  in  a  private  capacity,  add  to 
their  official  salary  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  teacher  to  seek  outside  employment  is  undignified  and 
demoralizing,  and  the  recompense  for  such  work  as  is  done  does 
not  average  twelve  dollars  annually  per  individual  teacher.  As 
to  promotion,  statistics  show  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
and  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  jurists  occupying  the  highest  po¬ 
sitions  in  their  class. 

Vital  statistics  prove  that  the  teacher’s  work  taxes  the  phys¬ 
ical  powers  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  State  allows  few 
teachers,  and  hence  demands  excessive  labor  of  its  employees. 
The  Oberlehrer  must  teach  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
hours  per  week,  and  in  an  emergency  he  may  be  called  upon 
for  extra  work.  This  often  results  in  a  steady  imposition  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  hours  of  teaching  per  week.  To  this  must 
be  added  many  hours  of  home  work,  such  as  the  written  tasks 
and  preparation  of  lessons.  The  result,  as  all  physicians  tes¬ 
tify,  is  broken  health  and  shortened  lives.  The  following  table 
also  bears  witness  to  the  tax  upon  the  strength  of  the  teacher : 


In  Prussian 
State  Service 

FOR 

more  than 

Judges  of 
Lowest 
Courts 

Per  Cent. 

Oberlehrer 
Per  Cent. 

50  years 

0.084 

45  “ 

0.84 

40  “ 

1.9 

0.3 

35  “ 

6.2 

1.4 

30  “ 

13-8 

4.9 

27  “ 

17.9 
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24  “ 

21. 1 

15.4 

Again,  on  January  i,  1897,  of  2204  Oberlehrer  only  26, 
or  1. 18  per  cent.,  were  more  than  sixty-five  years  old, 
while  of  3754  judges  of  the  lowest  courts  223,  or  5.94  per 
cent.,  had  exceeded  this  age.  The  average  Oberlehrer  leaves  his 
work  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  eight  months,  the  average 
judge  at  fifty-nine  years,  six  months.  The  average  Oberlehrer 
dies  four  years  earlier,  and  the  overburdened  teacher  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  fourteen  years  earlier  than  the  average  judge. 
Considering  his  shorter  life  and  his  earlier  superannuation,  the 
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conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  Oberlehrer  sacrifices  at 
least  eight  years  to  that  “  financial  stringency  ”  which  demands 
excessive  work.  Altho  his  work  must  be,  from  its  nature,  more 
exhaustiiiTf  than  that  of  the  jurist,  his  devotion  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  uf  fewer  exactions  and  a  larger  salary.  The  sum  total 
received  by  the  average  Oberlehrer  for  his  life  work  is  only 
$15,600.  Appointed  earlier  and  retiring  later  in  life,  the  draw¬ 
ing  teacher  receives  $16,200,  the  preparatory  school  teacher 
$16,488,  the  police-lieutenants  $21,900,  and  the  judge  of  the 
lowest  courts  $22,173. 

The  Oberlehrer  begins  his  work  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
with  a  salary  of  $675,  which  is  increased  every  three  years  by 
$75,  until  his  tenth  year  of  service,  thereafter  by  $150  every 
three  years,  until  he  obtains  the  maximum  salary  of  $1275  in 
his  eighteenth  year  of  service.  He  is  also  furnished  a  dwelling, 
or  house  rent,  and  may  receive  for  special  scholarship  or  skill 
the  additional  sum  of  $225.  Dr.  Schroeder  declares  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  this  Funktionslage  is  bestowed  deny  it  to 
the  average  teacher. 

Compared  with  American  high  school  salaries  these  are 
very  poor  for  the  large  cities,  but  very  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  German  schedule  debars  from  any  secondary 
school  teacher,  however  distinguished,  the  high  salaries  paid  in 
cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
and  Baltimore,  where  high  school  teachers  receive  not  less  than 
$800,  and  reach  their  maximum  of  $2000  or  $3000  after  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teachers  in  the  small  cities  of  Germany  are  paid  much  better 
than  in  America.  The  great  mass  of  incompetent,  untrained, 
and  miserably  supported  teachers  of  our  smaller  high  schools, 
receiving  from  $300  to  $600,  are  supplanted  in  Germany  by  the 
scholarly  Oberlehrer,  as  carefully  trained  and  as  full  of  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  as  his  fellow-teachers  in  Berlin.  While  the  aver¬ 
age  secondary  school  teacher  in  America  receives  less  than  in 
Germany,  his  chances  of  promotion  are  much  greater.  He  be¬ 
gins  his  work  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  is 
often  receiving  his  maximum  salary  of  $2000  or  $3000  when 
the  Oberlehrer  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  has  just  received  an 
appointment  at  the  minimum  salary  of  $675  and  a  dwelling. 
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Under  such  conditions  the  lot  of  the  American  teacher  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Dr.  Schroeder  closes  his  presentation  of  the  case  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  quotation,  warning  the  State  to  beware,  “  lest  thru  con¬ 
tinued  denial  of  promised  salaries  the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools  shall  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  social  democracy.” 
The  only  hope  of  improvement,  however,  is  an  appeal  to  Caesar. 
“  The  government  acts  upon  tradition,  and  the  Emperor  alone 
discerns  the  vital  relations  between  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Charles  Bartlett  Dyke 

Hampton  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mentioo  of  book*  in  thia  place  doea  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler’s  scholarly  and  workman¬ 
like  study  of  Alexander  the  great  now  appears  in  the  Heroes  of 
Nations  Series  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1900.  520 

p.  $1.50). - The  increasing  attention  now  being  given  to 

forestry,  and  its  great  importance,  will  justify  more  extended 
reference  to  Bruncken’s  North  American  forests  and  forestry, 
an  interesting  and  very  readable  book  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1900.  265  p.  $2.00). - Lanciani’s  Destruc¬ 

tion  of  ancient  Rome  is  an  authoritative  study  of  the  history  of 
the  monuments  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  208 

p.  $2.00). - Professor  J.  Deniker  has  issued  a  most 

useful  little  book  called  The  races  of  man:  an  outline  of 
anthropology  and  ethnology,  which  gives  a  good  survey  in 
brief  compass  of  this  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  with 
photographic  and  other  illustrations  and  a  well-selected  bibli¬ 
ography  (New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1900.  61 1  p.  $1.50). - Each  new'  issue  in  the  Twentieth 

Century  Text-Books  is  a  delight.  The  editions  of  Mo- 
caulay*s  Essays  on  Milton  and  on  Addison,  by  Inspector 
George  B.  Aiton  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  papers,  by  Professor  Baker  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.  60  cents  each). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  second  annual  Conference  of  the  Catholic 
Cathoiic^o?leges  Colleges  of  the  United  States  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April 
1 8  and  19.  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  presided.  These  Conferences  owe 
their  origin  to  a  very  general  desire  for  unification  among 
Catholic  collegiate  institutions,  and  aim  to  bring  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  iliflferent  systems  of  collegiate  instruction, 
that  in  this  way  educational  ideals,  programs,  and  methods 
may  be  carefully  compared  and  studied,  due  consideration 
given  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and,  in  general,  that  such 
improvement  may  be  suggested  as  shall  tend  to  more  effective 
work  and  more  permanent  results. 

In  the  Catholic  college  scheme  different  systems  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Jesuit,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Augustinian,  Holy 
Cross,  Lazarist,  and  other  religious  orders,  as  also  by  diocesan 
colleges,  all  differing  in  methods  and  plan,  but  at  one  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  classics  are.  essential  to  broad,  liberal  education, 
as  well  as  to  sound  scholarship.  This  Conference,  at  the  call 
of  the  rector  of  the  university,  had  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
April  of  last  year  at  Chicago,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  organization,  to  be  governed  by  a  standing 
committee,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  prepare  a  schedule  of 
topics  for  the  annual  Conference,  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Great  interest  has  been  mani¬ 
fested,  and  the  increased  attendance  at  the  second  Conference 
clearly  shows  that  the  work  already  done  has  been  appreciated. 
There  were  fifty-five  delegates  present  representing  seventy- 
two  colleges.  Among  the  delegates  were  three  from  Canadian 
institutions. 

The  session  opened  Wednesday  morning  at  ten  o’clock  in  St. 
James’  school  hall  by  a  short  address  from  Monsignor  Conaty, 
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who  explained  briefly  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Conference, 
and  then  called  for  the  reading  of  the  papers  which  had  been 
prepared. 

The  paper  on  the  first  topic,  “  Uniformity  of  entrance  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  Freshman  class,”  was  read  by  Rev.  L.  A.  De- 
lurey,  O.  S.  A.,  president  of  St.  Thomas’  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 
He  insisted  that  uniformity  is  among  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved  in  the  near  future,  if  permanent  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Conferences,  as  strength  and  unity  must  come 
from  concerted  action.  The  goal  or  end  of  all  college  courses 
must  be  a  liberal  education,  which  will  prepare  a  man  to  adopt 
any  of  the  professions  with  equal  ability.  It  aims  to  fit  one  to 
enter  upon  a  university  course.  Uniformity  will  make  the  col¬ 
lege  stronger,  and  will  force  the  preparatory  schools  to  more 
care  in  defining  the  work  for  its  pupils.  It  will  prevent 
specialization  among  those  who  are  too  young  to  decide  for 
themselves.  The  neglect  of  important  branches  in  preparatory 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  examination  in  them 
demanded  for  entrance  into  college.  The  paper  suggested 
that  the  committee  draw  up  a  syllabus  for  examination  which 
each  college  president  would  pledge  himself  to  follow  as  en¬ 
trance  conditions  from  all  candidates  for  Freshman  class.  A 
lengthy  discussion  followed  this  paper,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
relations  of  the  Catholic  colleges  to  classical  education  were 
such  as  to  demand  a  special  study  on  their  part  of  a  plan  which 
would  be  fitted  to  their  work,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Con¬ 
ference  a  plan  of  entrance  conditions.  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey, 
O.  S.  A.,  of  Villanova,  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  of  George¬ 
town  University,  Rev.  W.  L.  O’Hara,  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Rev.  James  Burns,  C.  S.  C.,  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  and  a  Benedictine  father  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  committee. 

The  second  paper  of  the  Conference  was  one  which  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  because  of  the  recent 
criticism  of  Harvard  University  by  representatives  of  Boston 
College.  It  dealt  with  “  The  Relative  merits  of  courses  for 
the  baccalaureate  in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  colleges,”  and 
was  intended  to  discuss  the  issue  raised  by  Harvard  as  to  the 
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inferiority  of  the  courses  in  Boston  College.  Rev.  Timothy 
Brosnahan,  S.  J.,  of  Woodstock  College,  formerly  president  of 
Boston  College,  read  the  paper  on  this  topic.  It  entered  very 
fully  into  a  comparison  of  the  catalogs  presented  by  the  colleges 
in  dispute.  It  stated  that  a  full  solution  of  the  question  com¬ 
prised  four  heads :  ( i )  a  comparison  between  the  contents  of 
the  two  courses;  (2)  an  estimate  of  the  time  employed  in  their 
completion,  and  of  their  respective  standards  of  attainment; 
(3)  the  relative  value  of  the  lecture  system  and  the  tutorial 
system  for  the  formation  of  college  students;  and  (4)  the 
scope,  or  ideal  end,  to  the  approximate  realizing  of  which  two 
courses  are  directed.  Father  Brosnahan’s  paper  confined 
itself  to  the  first  head,  and  even  under  that  head  it  was  obliged 
to  omit  the  consideration  of  two  studies  which,  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  view  point,  are  of  the  highest  moment,  namely,  religion 
and  philosophy.  Comparisons  were  made  from  the  catalogs 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  parallels  showing  the  kind  of  work 
demanded  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  the  demands 
made  by  these  colleges  of  their  degree  candidates.  On  the 
basis  that  the  minimum  required  for  graduation  by  a  given  col¬ 
lege  is  an  index  to  the  value  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Father  Brosnahan  concluded  that  President  Eliot's  assertion 
that  the  course  in  Boston  College  is  of  an  inferior  kind  is  at 
variance  with  fact.  At  the  conclusion  of  Father  Brosnahan’s 
paper  many  questions  were  asked  by  different  delegates  con¬ 
cerning  points  raised  in  the  paper,  and  much  time  was  given  by 
Father  Brosnahan  to  answer  the  issues  that  were  raised. 

The  next  paper,  on  “  The  Elective  system  of  study,”  was 
presented  by  Rev.  James  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C.,  of  Notre  Dame 
University.  This  paper  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  Father  Burns 
had  made  as  strong  a  case  as  it  was  possible  for  election  in  edu¬ 
cation.  He  entered  into  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  system,  and  the  conditions  that  have  caused  it.  He 
showed  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages,  and  gave  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  system.  He  took  as  three  leading 
types  the  Harvard  system,  Princeton  system,  and  group  or 
course  system  followed  at  Notre  Dame.  He  discussed  the 
merits  of  each,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  election  of 
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studies  in  the  curriculums  of  colleges  is  desirable.  He  opposed 
the  more  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  elective  studies,  and 
advocated  a  moderate  use  of  them.  This  paper  led  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  of  the  Conference.  The  views  of 
prominent  non-Catholic  university  educators  were  presented, 
showing  that  there  is  much  criticism  of  undue  extension  of  this 
elective  principle,  and  also  showing  that  there  appears  to  be,  in 
some  quarters,  a  tendency  to  return  to  a  modified  form  of  pre¬ 
scribed  studies.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  which  presented  a  resolution,  which,  while 
commending  a  moderate  use  of  election  in  education,  con¬ 
demned  as  hostile  to  sound  education  the  placing  of  absolute 
choice  of  study  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 

At  the  evening  session  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Conaty  gave 
his  presidential  address,  which  was  “  A  Plea  for  the  teacher.” 
He  spoke  of  the  teacher’s  vocation,  and  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  not  only  knowledge,  but  also  ability  to  impart  knowledge. 
He  pleaded  for  personality  and  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  as 
absolute  requisites  to  success,  and  advocated  the  scientific  train¬ 
ing  which  made  the  teacher  familiar  with  the  science  of  study 
in  which  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher.  He  gave  a  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  work  of  the  great  teachers,  who,  in  university  and 
in  school,  had  educated  the  world,  and  appealed  to  all  to  study 
the  educational  theory  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  contained  in  the  annals  of  the  teaching  orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  topic  “  Religious  instruction  in  college,”  opened  the 
second  day’s  conference.  The  paper  was  read  by  Very  Rev. 
Patrick  S.  McHale,  C.  M.,  president  of  Niagara  University, 
and  advocated  the  classification  and  gradation  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  college.  It  was  a  strong  argument  for  thoro 
instruction  in  religion  thru  the  dififerent  grades  of  collegiate 
work,  and  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  all  the  delegates 
present.  Rev.  John  P.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  president  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  read  the  paper  on  “  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  modern  languages  in  college.”  He  held  that  the 
modern  langfuages  should  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as 
the  ancient  languages  which,  by  warrant  of  tradition,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  religion,  receive  the  first  place  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
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college.  They  should  occupy  that  place  to  which,  as  liberal 
studies  tributary  to  our  own  and  vehicles  of  scientific  thought, 
they  are  entitled.  He  emphasized  very  strongly  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  French  and  German  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
The  Conference  referred  to  the  standing  committee  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  plan  of  studies  embodying  the  modern  languages 
as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  studies. 

The  last  paper  of  the  Conference  was  on  “  The  Development 
of  character  in  college  students,”  and  was  read  by  Rev.  M.  P. 
Dowling,  S.  J.,  president  of  Creighton  University,  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  discussion  emphasized  as  prominent  factors  in 
character-development  discipline,  the  dormitory  system,  honor 
methods,  prizes,  athletics,  and  supervision.  It  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  American  boy  is  different  from  any  other,  and 
that  his  good  qualities  and  defects  call  for  special  study  and 
special  treatment.  Father  Dowling’s  paper  was  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  development  of  manliness  and  honor  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  true  character,  and  asserted  that  no  small  element  in 
character  building  was  to  be  found  in  athletics,  since  character 
is  developed  on  the  campus  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  business  meeting,  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  articles  of  association  were  adopted,  and  the  following 
officers  were  constituted  the  standing  committee:  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Conaty,  chairman,  and  president  of  the  Conference; 
Rev.  John  A.  Conway,  S,  J.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Rev.  W. 
L.  O’Hara,  A.  M.;  Rev.  James  A.  French,  C.  S.  C.;  Rev.  Vin¬ 
cent  Huber,  O.  S.  B. ;  and  Rev.  L.  A.  Delurey,  O.  S.  A.  It 
was  voted  to  hold  the  next  Conference  at  Chicago,  in  Easter 
week,  1901. 


Epoch-making  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  that 

school  l^slation  came  to  an  end  in  the  first  week  of  April  will 
for  New  ork  city  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
city  public  schools.  A  condition  of  affairs  that  necessitated  leg¬ 
islative  interference  had  arisen.  This  condition  was  due  in 
part  to  the  clumsy  and  defective  administrative  machinery  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  city  charter,  in  part  to  legislative  enactment  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year,  and  in  part  to  the  failure  of  the  Tam- 
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many  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  to  make  sufficient 
appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  plan 
of  having  a  central  board  of  education  and  a  school  board  in 
each  borough,  a  general  city  superintendent,  and  a  superintend¬ 
ent  with  a  large  corps  of  assistants  for  each  borough,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  endless  friction  among  the  various  boards  and  offi¬ 
cers,  in  vexatious  delays  in  the  performance  of  school  work, 
and  in  rendering  it  impossible  to  fix  responsibility  for  what¬ 
ever  may  go  wrong.  The  legislation  enacted  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  had  fixed  minimum  salaries  for  the  first  year,  the 
tenth  year,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  teachers’  service,  besides 
giving  increased  compensation  to  principals.  The  board  of  es¬ 
timate  had  granted  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  salaries  made 
mandatory  by  law,  but  not  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  not  protected  by  the  law ;  while  in  the  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Richmond  it  was  found  necessary  to  discharge 
many  teachers,  and  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  who 
were  not  protected  by  law,  in  order  to  pay  the  mandatory  sal¬ 
aries.  Indeed,  the  school  officers  and  teachers,  janitors,  and 
other  employees  in  Queens  and  Richmond  did  not  receive  their 
salaries  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1899,  until 
February,  1900,  and  then  only  through  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
Many  attempts — happily  unsuccessful — were  made  for  selfish 
political  purposes  to  inject  extraneous  matter  into  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Queens  and  Richmond,  but  finally  this  bill  was 
passed  in  a  simple  and  efficient  shape,  and  at  once  received  the 
approval  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 

At  the  same  time  three  other  measures,  more  general  in  their 
character,  intended  to  deal  with  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the 
charter,  were  presented  to  the  legislature.  These  measures, 
from  the  names  of  the  senators  who  introduced  them,  were  re¬ 
spectively  designated  the  Elsberg  bill,  the  Ford  bill,  and  the 
Marshall  bill.  The  Elsberg  bill  was  intended  to  centralize 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  enlarged  board  of  education  and  of 
the  city  superintendent ;  to  abolish  the  borough  boards,  except 
as  committees  of  the  board  of  education ;  and  to  establish  a  new 
salary  schedule.  The  Ford  bill  dealt  only  with  the  financial  side 
of  the  question.  It  provided  that  the  money  raised  by  tax  each 
year  for  purely  educational  purposes  should  not  be  less  than 
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four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city’s 
real  and  personal  estate.  The  Marshall  bill  was  intended  to 
decentralize  the  entire  system.  It  abolished  the  central  board 
of  education,  made  the  borough  school  boards  supreme,  aimed 
a  vicious  blow  at  the  present  licensing  system,  and  left  the 
schools  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  which  was  given  authority  to  give  or  to  with¬ 
hold  money  for  any  and  every  educational  purpose.  Much  to 
the  credit  of  the  legislature,  the  Marshall  bill  was  never  heard 
of  again  after  its  iniquities  and  absurdities  were  exposed  before 
the  senate  committee  on  cities.  It  was  found  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Ford  and  Elsberg  bills  in  their 
original  form.  Hence  a  compromise  bill,  containing  some  of 
the  features  of  both  bills,  was  prepared  by  Senator  Davis.  The 
Davis  law  contains  the  school  tax  provisions  of  Senator  Ford’s 
bill  and  the  salary  schedule  features  of  Senator  Elsberg’s  bills. 
This  measure  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  school  boards  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  by  borough  superintendents  Jasper 
and  Ward,  whose  views  invariably  coincide  with  the  opinions, 
expressed  or  concealed,  of  the  present  school  boards,  and  by 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  Comptroller  Coler.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  warmly  advocated  by  city  superintendent  Maxwell  and 
by  the  11,000  teachers  of  the  city  schools.  After  a  protracted 
struggle  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  passed  again 
over  the  veto  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  Governor  Roosevelt  hes¬ 
itated  to  give  the  measure  executive  approval,  because  of  certain 
legal  and  constitutional  objections,  and  because  of  the  often 
reiterated  statements  made  by  its  opponents  that  the  cost  of 
the  new  schedule  would  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of 
from  five  to  seven  millions  a  year.  Finally,  however,  after  sat¬ 
isfying  himself  that  the  legal  objections  are  not  well  founded, 
and  that  the  cost  will  not  be  excessive,  he  signed  the  bill. 

The  Davis  law  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  New  York  city  schools.  The  most  important  results 
that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  this  legislation  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I.  It  provides  funds,  ample  at  present,  and  increasing  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population,  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  schools.  The  four-mill  tax  will  pro- 
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vide  about  $14,500,000  this  year  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents. 

2.  It  removes  from  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
— a  body  always  political  and  generally  ill-informed  on  educa¬ 
tional  questions — the  power  to  thwart  educational  effort  by 
cutting  down  necessary  supplies. 

3.  It  will  enable  the  educational  authorities  to  lay  out  plans 
of  work  that  may  require  years  to  accomplish,  because  they 
will  know  with  approximate  accuracy  the  income  on  which  they 
may  depend. 

4.  It  removes  the  matter  of  school  appropriations  for  purely 
educational  purposes  from  the  field  of  politics. 

5.  It  gives  to  all  grades  of  teachers  fair  salaries,  and  thus 
sets  a  good  example  to  all  other  large  cities. 

6.  It  strikes  a  death-blow  at  the  Brooklyn  local  committee 
system  of  promoting  teachers,  as  the  fixing  of  salaries  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  salaries  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  for  all  grades. 

The  bill  has  some  serious  defects,  incidental  to  its  compro¬ 
mise  character,  which  were  not  overlooked  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  but  these  defects  are  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  enormous  benefits  which  this  law  carries  in  its  train. 
Efforts  will  perhaps  be  made  by  the  present  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  make  the  law  odious,  by  making  its  administration 
unnecessarily  involved  and  expensive.  In  the  end,  however,  we 
have  little  doubt,  the  wisdom  of  its  enactment  will  be  justified 
by  the  results. 

One  good  result  already  apparent  is  that  the  teachers  of 
Brooklyn  have  broken  loose  from  the  control  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittees.  Having  once  found  freedom,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
teachers  will  again  return  to  slavery. 


Readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are 
aware  that  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  have  taken 
hold  in  earnest  of  the  problem  of  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  have  under¬ 
taken  to  form  a  joint  board  of  examiners  for  the  colleges 
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of  this  entire  territory.^  It  is  now  possible  to  record  the 
fact  that  all  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  and  that  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Columbia  University,  on  May  12,  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  plan  of  organization  for  such  a  board  was 
unanimously  adopted,  together  with  an  elaborate  series  of  defi-  1 

nitions  of  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  held  an¬ 
nually,  beginning  in  the  fourth  week  of  June,  1901.  The  col¬ 
leges  participating  in  the  conferences  which  finally  adopted  this 
plan  were  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Cor¬ 
nell,  New  York  University,  Pennsylvania  University,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore,  Union,  Vassar,  and  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Baltimore.  The  five  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools,  already  chosen  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  were 
also  present. 

The  plan  of  organization  agreed  upon  is  as  follows : 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
made  in  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  December  2,  1899,  the 
several  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land,  participating  in  this  agreement,  do  agree,  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board,  to  consist  of  the  president,  or  an  authorized  rep¬ 
resentative,  of  each  college  or  university  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  which  has  a  freshman,  or  entering,  class  of  not 
fewer  than  fifty  students  (courses  in  arts  and  in  sciences  to  be 
reckoned  together  for  this  purpose),  and  of  five  representatives 
of  secondary  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  to 
be  chosen  annually  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  or  in  such  manner  as  that  Association  shall  direct. 

2.  This  board  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman, 
a  vice-chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  need  not  be  members  of  the  board. 

3.  The  board  shall  choose  annually  an  executive  committee, 
to  consist  of  five  members,  including  at  least  one  representa- 
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tive  of  the  secondary  schools,  which  shall  have  such  powers  and 
duties  as  the  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine. 

4.  This  board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  adopt 
and  publish  a  statement  of  the  ground  which  should  be  covered 
and'of  the  aims  which  should  be  sought  by  secondary  school 
teaching  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  (and  in  such  others 
as  may  be  desirable),  and  a  plan  of  examination  suitable  as  a 
test  for  admission  to  college ; 

Botany,  chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  his¬ 
tory,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology. 

The  first  examination  shall  be  based  upon  the  statement  of 
subjects  and  definitions  of  requirements  adopted  May  12,  1900, 
by  the  conference  of  representatives  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  called  to  consider  the  establishment  of  college  entrance 
examination  boards. 

5.  Not  later  than  December  of  each  academic  year,  this  board 
shall  designate  for  each  subject  named  in  section  4  a  college 
teacher  to  act  as  chief  examiner,  and  one  additional  college 
teacher  and  one  secondary  school  teacher  to  act  as  associate 
examiners,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  examiners  so  appointed  to  prepare  examination 
questions,  or  other  appropriate  tests,  in  the  several  subjects,  to 
be  used  at  the  annual  examinations  to  be  held  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  When  the 
several  question  papers,  or  other  tests,  have  been  agreed  on  by 
the  respective  groups  of  examiners,  they  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  or  revision  to  a  committee  to  consist  of  the  chief  ex¬ 
aminers  and  the  five  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools 
upon  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  action  of 
this  committee  of  revision  shall  be  final. 

6.  Not  later  than  May  of  each  academic  year  the  board  shall 
appoint  a  staff  of  readers  to  inspect  and  give  a  rating  to  the 
answer-books,  or  other  tests,  offered  at  the  examinations,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation.  Both  college  and  secondary 
school  teachers  shall  be  eligible  for  such  appointments. 

7.  The  examination  papers  shall  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  revision,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
college  entrance  examination  board,  and  shall  be  printed  and 
distributed  under  the  secretary’s  direction,  to  such  examina- 
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tion  centers  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
college  entrance  examination  board  may  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

8.  The  examinations  shall  be  held  at  such  times,  in  such 
places,  and  under  such  supervision  as  the  college  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  board,  or  its  executive  committee,  may  from  year  to 
year  determine. 

9.  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  an  examination  the 
answer-books,  or  other  records,  shall  be  forwarded  in  sealed 
packages  to  the  secretary  of  the  college  entrance  examination 
board,  who  shall  assign  them  for  inspection  and  rating  to  such 
readers  as  the  board  or  its  executive  committee  may  have 
chosen.  The  answer-books  and  other  records,  together  with 
the  rating  accorded  them,  shall  be  returned  by  the  reader  within 
one  week  after  their  receipt,  to  the  secretary  of  the  college  en¬ 
trance  examination  board,  who  shall  issue  a  certificate  as  to  the 
name,  residence,  and  age  of  the  candidate;  the  name  of  the 
school  last  attended;  or  if  privately  taught,  the  name  of  the 
last  teacher;  the  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  taken; 
the  rating  accorded  in  each  subject;  and  the  place  and  date  of 
the  examination. 

10.  Answer-books  shall  be  worked  on  a  scale  of  100,  books 
marked  from  100  to  90  being  rated  as  Excellent,  from  90  to  75 
as  Good,  from  75  to  60  as  Fair,  from  60  to  50  as  Poor,  and  be¬ 
low  50  as  Very  Poor.  No  answer-book  shall  be  finally  marked 
below  60  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  two  readers.  Both 
marks  and  rating  shall  appear  on  the  certificate.  No  revision 
of  ;  ny  answer-book  will  be  made  after  its  rating  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  All  books  marked  below  60  shall  be  kept  for  two  years. 
At  any  time  within  that  period  they  will  be  sent,  at  the  request 
of  the  candidate,  to  any  designated  college. 

11.  Before  admission  to  examination  in  any  year  each  can¬ 
didate  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  exam¬ 
ination,  and  shall  receive  a  receipt  therefor.  The  amount  of 
such  fees,  together  with  a  correct  list  of  the  candidates — their 
names,  addresses,  ages,  and  schools  (or  teachers) — shall  be 
transmitted,  together  with  the  answer-books  and  other  records, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board, 
who  shall  pay  over  the  amount  received  in  fees  to  the  treasurer. 
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12.  Salaries,  bills,  and  other  claims  against  the  board  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

13.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  amend  its  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present 
at  any  meeting,  provided  due  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
has  been  given  in  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  board  will  meet  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  for  organization  and  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  June,  1901.  The  definitions  of  the  requirements 
which  were  adopted  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  National  Educational  Association’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  college  entrance  requirements,  and  are  in  themselves 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


In  choosing  James  H.  Van  Sickle  of  Denver 
Notes  and  News  (N.  S.),  Colo.,  to  be  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Baltimore,  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  one  of 
the  very  best  and  most  competent  members  of  his  profession. 
Superintendent  Van  Sickle  combines  with  scholarship,  train¬ 
ing,  and  experience,  a  sanity  and  robustness  both  of  mind  and 
of  character  which  will  give  strength  and  substance  to  his 
educational  policy.  Baltimore  is  a  conservative  community, 
but  that  it  will  respond  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  to  Super¬ 
intendent  Van  Sickle’s  leadership  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  technical  point  raised,  that  Mr. 
Van  Sickle  is  ineligible  under  the  Baltimore  charter,  may  be 
found  to  be  without  weight. 


The  pre-eminence  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education  is  seri¬ 
ously  in  danger.  Its  New  York  rival  is  now  exploiting  with 
manifest  satisfaction  the  Chicago  theory  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  is  the  employee  and  servant  of  the  board. 
But  as  Superintendent  Maxwell  is  a  statutory  officer,  holding 
for  a  statutory  term,  and  performing  statutory  functions,  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  education  confuse  themselves  with  the 
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city  of  New  York  is  a  matter  of  amusement  rather  than  of 
moment.  Meanwhile  the  Boston  school  committee  has  made 
a  determined  bid  for  recognition.  By  a  vote  of  ii  to  10 — 
rather  a  narrow  majority,  to  be  sure,  on  which  to  base  a  claim 
against  Chicago — this  body  has  refused  appointment  to  a 
skilled  and  successful  teacher  of  wood-working,  who  had 
passed  the  tests  prescribed  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  because 
(as  the  Boston  Herald  says)  “  of  a  successful  intrigue  of  labor 
politicians,  working  upon  weak  or  politically  ambitious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  committee,  to  execute  malignant  vengeance 
upon  a  capable  and  useful  teacher  who  had  incurred  their 
enmity  for  reasons  entirely  disconnected  with  his  character  and 
his  qualifications  as  an  instructor,  or  with  the  advantage  of  the 
schools.”  The  sooner  the  reformers  lay  the  ax  to  the  roots  of 
the  Boston  school  committee,  the  better. 


As  the  commencement  season  approaches  we  are  gratified  to 
observe  that  the  moral  and  enterprising  firm  of  Colchester, 
Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  are  prepared,  as  of  yore,  to 
supply  the  busy  students  of  the  country  with  all  kinds  of  literary 
productions.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the  sob  in  the 
voice  of  their  circular  which  is  enwrapped  in  an  envelope  with 
this  personal  and  complimentary  legend : 

IF  NOT  DELIVERED  TO  PERSON  ADDRESSED 
PLEASE  HAND  TO  SOME  STUDENT. 

To  A  Member  of  the  Senior  Class, 

High  School, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

The  circular  inclosed  read  as  follows: 

We  are  at  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  supplying  the  busy  students  of  the 
country  with  all  kinds  of  Literary  Productions.  We  still  continue  to  furnish 
the  highest  quality  of  Literary  Work  at  the  very  lowest  rate.  We  are  no 
strangers  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  our  work  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity  to  the  student  as  he  becomes  a 
specialist  in  education,  and  to  the  man  who,  as  the  victim  of  circumstances, 
is  forced  to  perform  literary  labors,  for  which  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  adaptability.  Our  increasing  business  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  as  well  as  to  the  merits  of  our  work.  In  the  last  twenty-one 
years,  during  which  time  we  have  been  conducting  this  business,  it  has 
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increased  from  a  merely  local  institution  to  the  limits  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world. 

Of  you,  who  have  not  patronized  us  before,  we  ask  nothing  but  a  trial. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  our  honesty : 
We  require  no  money  in  advance. 

Our  prices  are  as  follows  : 

High  School  Orations  and  Essays,  $3.00  to  S8.00. 

College  Essays,  Orations,  and  Debates,  $3.00  to  $i  5.00. 

Political  Speeches,  $10.00  to  $30.00. 

Lectures,  $10.00  and  upward. 

Sermons  from  50  cents  to  $25.00. 

Our  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  low-priced  sermons,  we  guarantee 
original. 

We  are,  yours  confidentially, 

COLCHESTER,  ROBERTS  &  CO., 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  penal  code  of  Ohio,  but  can  it 
not  reach  this  form  of  enterprise? 

It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Raymond  of  the  State  university  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  office  and  to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Until  his  election  to  the  presidency  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the  country  at  large, 
but  it  now  takes  rank  as  a  more  than  respectable  college.  While 
accomplishing  this  President  Raymond  has  naturally  and  in¬ 
evitably  run  counter  to  the  desires  of  the  political  place-hunt¬ 
ers  and  the  incompetent  who  view  a  State  university  as  a 
source  of  livelihood  for  themselves;  and  the  board  of  trustees 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  support  the  president  in  his  pro¬ 
gressive  policy.  As  a  result,  he  has  tendered  his  resignation. 
Unless  there  is  a  prompt  “  right-about-face,”  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  will  pass  from  the  class  of  educational  to  that 
of  eleemosynary  institutions. 

Tulane  University  has  shown  the  highest  wisdom  in  electing 
President  Alderman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  its 
executive  head  in  succession  to  the  lamented  Colonel  William 
Preston  Johnson.  Dr.  Alderman  has  every  qualification  to 
make  Tulane  the  inspiration  of  higher  education  in  the  South 
and  the  instrumentality  for  the  uplifting  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  thruout  that  part  of  the  country. 


